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THE ROAD TO 


By ARTHUR 

PROBABLY no profession, superficially consid- 
ered, presents so many allurements to the young 
man or woman about to choose a career as that 
of the stage. 
to the theatres and the players in the newspapers 


The extraordinary publicity given 


and magazines; the comparatively large salaries 
to be earned ; the apparently facile, lazy, luxuri- 
ous existence—all these features of the theatrical 
calling are more than enough to attract voung 
beginners hesitating at the threshold of. life. 
Here, he or she argues, is no drudgery to be per- 
formed, no distasteful tasks to be done, no em- 
ployer to threaten, no floorwalker to bully. And 
with the enjoyment of independence may also 
come fame and fortune. The humble little chorus 
girl of to-dav may be the favorite prima donna of 
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the legendary prince at her feet. 
therefore, that so many young 
feel that the artistic life is the 
living ? 
reality it is far from being as ro- 
xperienced novice fancies. Plenty 
ntyv of discouragement, and nu- 
ntments await the newcomer, 
se who enter upon the stage ca- 
nlimited confidence quit it after 
inpletely disillusionized. These 
pirants did not succeed because 
\ited for the stage, on which, like 


Ise, the *‘survival of the fittest’’ is 


st elementary laws. They return 


ters, typewriting desks or fashion- 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE BALCONY SCENE, 


able circles, angry at their defeat, and 
ascribing their non-suecess to favoritism 
and other alleged vices of the contem- 
porary stage. As a rule, however, any 
young man or woman possessing good 
looks and a little ability can succeed in 
obtaining employment ; and if he or she 
happens to possess ability above the 
average, the pecuniary reward which 
awaits him or her exceeds that to be 
earned in any of the liberal professions. 
Actors like Richard Mansfield, W. H. 
Crane, De Wolf Hopper, Francis Wilson, 
Fanny Davenport, et al., make from 
$30,000 to $50,000 during a season of 
thirty-five weeks. A successful lawyer 
or doctor is often compelled to work much 
harder the whole year round for less than 
half that sum. 








TO THE STAGE. 


This fact, together with all the other considera- 
tions enumerated above, has naturally resulted 
in the overcrowding of the profession. That 
there are more actors and actresses constantly 
seeking engagements than there are positions to 
fill must be apparent to anyone who is familiar 
with the theatrical business, or who has ever 
been inside the office of a dramatic agent. The 
supply of actors, in fact, far exceeds the demand, 
and each season this becomes more evident, fol- 
lowed as it is by the general lowering of salaries 
and distress among the actors. Every profession 
has its unfortunate, its improvident and _ its 
‘ne’ er-do-wells,’’? and the theatrical profession 
is no exception. I suppose, however, that it has 
fewer cases of distress in its body than any other 
profession. It boasts of an admirable self-sup- 
porting charity in the Actors’ Fund of America, 
of which Manager A. M. Palmer is president, 
and which succors needy actors and buries those 
who die friendless and penniless, irrespective of 
their being members or not. 

The chief reason ascribed by the actor for the 
overcrowding of the profession and the conse- 
quent distress is the large number of embryo 
actors which the dramatic schools are constantly 
turning out. The actor who has acquired his 
position on the stage in the old way—that is to 
say, by beginning at the bottom of the ladder 
and working his way forward step by step—is 
the avowed enemy of the dramatic school, or 
“actor factory,’’ as he is apt to call it. His spe- 
cific grievance is that anyone having the means 
to enter one of these schools practically pur- 
chases his admission to the stage, just as in the 
British army commissions could formerly be 
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THE LIFE-STUDY CLASS, 


bought ; and that, therefore, well-to-do incompe- 
tents often crowd out artists whose only capital 
is their real talent. 
plaint that is true, no doubt; yet here again we 
are confronted the inexorable ‘“the 
survival of the fittest,’ and ‘‘ fittest’? in our day 
However, the argument 


There is much in this com- 


with law, 
usually means money. 
of the actor who has worked his way alone is not 
right. 
the students who graduate from these dramatic 


entirely 


schools are incompetent when 
they go on the stage, and remain 
On the other 


young man or woman is 


so all their lives. 
hand, a 
not necessarily incompetent be- 
cause he or she has graduated 
from this or that dramatic school. 
On the contrary, the newcomer 
is certainly far better equipped 
for a stage career than many of 
those who have been associated 
with the stage for years. He 
has had the advantage of a spe- 
which the old 
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actor never had. 
he has been drilled in fencing, 
elocution, diction, physical cult- 
ure, vocalization, literature, dia- 
effects, 
business, make-up, cos- 
tuming, dancing, ete., etec., all 


lects, stage rehearsing, 
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t~OAD TO THE STAGE. 


degrees, forced to associate the while with the most 
objectionable persons to be met with in the theatrical 
business. That is one of the reasons why it used to 
be considered such a dreadful thing to go on the stage, 
and why the young men who had failed in their business 
careers or young women who had been crossed in love 
were always threatening to do it. It was considered the 
last resort left before committing suicide. 

But, nowadays, conditions are changed. The profes- 
sion of the actor has come to be looked upon as an 
honorable one. The moral tone of most of our theatres 
both before and behind the curtain is considerably higher, 
and the reconciliation between the Church and stage is 
now almost complete. The men at the head of our 


best theatres are eminently respectable, and they take 





















for that reason 


and 
it was a pleasure to hear him deliver 


perfect diction, 


For this and similar rea- 
sons, therefore, the dramatie school 


his lines. 


is a good training ground for the his- 
The worst that can 
against it is that it 


trionie aspirant. 
be said has a 
tendency to encourage stage - struck 
persons, who thus have an easy way 
to obtain a hearing on the stage ; 
but, then, persons with money can 
do that without the schools, and 
actually do, for often a stage-struck 
person of means who has been re- 
fused admission to the schools bribes 
some manager to give her a part to 
play. 

Can the 


one to become an actor or 


teach 


actress ? 


dramatic schools 


No; acting cannot be taught. The dramatic instructor, 
or at least the most conscientious among them, make no 
pretence to teach acting. All he can do is to develop and 
bring out the acting gift if you have it in you. The schools 
can teach you all the arts connected with the stage-tech- 
nique, pantomime, elocution, make-up, diction. The only 
thing they cannot teach you is to be emotional if you are 
not emotional naturally. They cannot make of you a come- 
dian if Nature intended you for a tragedian, and vice rersd, 
The dramatic school is entirely a modern institution and 
took the place of the old time stock company system in 
which all the great actors were educated. Yet it would 
he a mistake to conclude from this that it was the old 
They 
had genius for the stage and would have become famous 
The old stock system certainly had 
its advantages, but it also had its drawbacks. 


system of training which made these actors great. 


under any system. 
Stage aspi- 


rants had to begin as supers and work their way up by 


care that the houses they control 
shall be conducted respectably, so 
that any young girl playing her 
first engagement has no more need 
of a chaperone while at the theatre 
than if she were visiting one of 
her own relatives. 

It is the dramatic school which 
has been mainly responsible for 
this improvement. In France and 
some Other European countries 
maintains free 
schools of acting as they do 
schools of Most of the 
famous French actors and actresses 
we hear of are ‘graduates of the 


The United 


the government 


music. 


Paris Conservatoire. 
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States Government does not as yet recognize any 
branch of art as essential to the well-being and 
happiness of the people, but we have in this 
country several conservatories organized by pri- 
vate enterprise which have produced remarkable 
results. In music, we have the admirable New 
York College of Music, conducted by Alexander 
Lambert in New York, 
and the New England 
Conservatory in Bos- 
ton. In the drama, 
we have the excellent 
schools conducted by 
Franklin Sargent and 
Nelson Wheateroft, in 
New York City. 

The cost of a dra- 
matic edueation is 
about $500, to which, 
of course, must be 
added the living ex- 
penses, which amount 
to about ten dollars a 
week. The advanced 
student, however, is 
able to earn a_ few 
dollars a week by 
playing ‘‘thinking”’ 
parts at the different 
city theatres. 

The first ordeal the 
would-be student has ial 
to ge through is the 
entrance examination. The leading schools do 
not encourage incompetents, and searching in- 
quiries as to character are also made. A small 
fee is usually charged for this entrance exam- 
ination, for it often occupies an entire morning, 
and during the season there are often as many 
as fifteen applications for admission a day. As 
an instance of how some of those who are am- 
bitious to attain the centre of the stage are 
not vouchsafed that honor, I may cite an inci- 
dent which occurred recently at one of the 
dramatic schools. <A lady called to see the 
director, and stated her desire to join the classes. 
He put the usual questions to her, and asked her 
what experience she had had ; also, if she had 
performed in amateur threatricals, ete. ‘Oh, 
no,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I have never acted on the 
stage, but my life has been very dramatic. | 
was recently tried and acquitted on a charge of 
having murdered my husband.’’ After the di- 
rector had recovered his self-possession sufli- 
ciently for speech, he bowed very low, and said 
that while the candidate promised to become a 


most promising pupil, he regretted that there 
was not a single vacancy in his school. 

The usual examination is not merely the 
ordeal of writ gy out on paper a few axioms 
taken from copy books, or in solving complex 
problems. The examiner considers first the can- 
didate’s personal appearance, and, if the plain 
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truth may be told, many would-be Juliets 
and Romeos never get past that stage, for any 
serious defect in face or figure, any deformity, 
halt in the step or cast in the eye renders a stage 
career out of the question. This, naturally, is a 
very delicate part of the examination, painful to 
the applicant, embarrassing to the examiner. 
Young girls, and old ones, too, for that matter, 
have sometimes gone off into hysterics on being 
informed politely, but firmly, that their ‘‘ phy- 
sique is hardly suited to the stage.’’ Not infre- 
quently candidates have to be refused admission 
on account of their advanced age. A would-be 
Pauline with white hair, or a toothless Claude 
Melnotte is obviously laboring under a delusion. 
The examiner soon sees whether there is the 
slightest hope in a candidate. To test his powers 
of imitation he requests him to imitate some per- 
son he may have just seen on the street, an in- 
toxicated man, a brutal driver, a profane news- 
paper boy, ete. ; or else he will give a sudden 
command : ‘* Imitate that chair, imitate a step- 
ladder.’’ Other tests are the reading of famous. 
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376 INTERLUDE. 


scenes. Another interesting one is to create an 
imaginary scene in the applicant’s imagination, 
and make him play the different characters. 
For instance, he is told that a murder is to be 
committed, that he is the assassin concealed be- 
hind the curtains, and that his victim is sleep- 
ing. The method of carrying out this idea is left 
entirely with the candidate. Some do it capi- 
tally—others are hopeless. 

Asa rule, girls make better pupils than men, 
for their perceptions are quicker and they are more 
pliable. They have also more emotional power 
than men have. Girls from seventeen to twenty- 
five are preferred as pupils. When they are 
younger than seventeen they do not possess the 
fine feeling and intelligence necessary to compre- 
hend the value of each branch of the training. 
They are inclined to be giddy and have only 
very vague ideas of what they want to do. 
When they are older than twenty-five they 
usually lack the flexibility and adaptability to 
respond to the training. 

The most curious phase of the dramatic school 
is to be seen at its opening when all the new 
pupils arrive from every State in the Union. 
The Southern and Western girls exceed the 
Northern and Eastern girls in number and tal- 
ent. This is more especially true of the Southern 
girls, whose warmer blood and more impulsive 
natures gives them the fire and emotion essential 
to the actress. Most of them, too, have the 
dramatic instinct developed to a remarkable de- 


gree. Most of the young girls now studying at 
the different dramatic schools are of excellent 
family and have taken to the stage from an in- 
nate conviction that they are particularly fitted 
for it rather than from any foolish and idle in- 
fatuation. In many instances they have had to 
overcome almost insurmountable obstacles in 
regard to paternal prejudice and opposition, but 
now that each year the stage is becoming more 
respectable the paternal objections are being more 
easily overruled. 

It is very curious and interesting to watch all 
these well dressed young girls and young men 
assemble at the school when the season begins. 
Each naturally is a stranger to the other. Each 
at heart is a future Eleanora Duse or an Edwin 
Booth, and this ambition may be plainly read on 
their faces. Everyone is uncomfortably shy and 
apprehensive as to the next step, but before many 
hours are over this feeling disappears. The 
classes are formed and all are the best of chums. 

The dramatic profession is full of opportuni- 
ties. Each year there is greater activity in the- 
atrical circles. An actress of fair ability may 
depend on an average salary of fifty dollars 
during the thirty-five weeks that the season lasts, 
and if she possesses good looks or ability above 
the average her income may run into the hun- 
dreds a week. Success on the stage, as in every 
other walk of life, depends on your perseverance, 
your hard work and, to a large extent, on—your 


luck. 
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By MAY 


I know not why I linger thus ' 
So idle in the shade, 

For [’'m a Stradivarius— 
On me the Master played. 


So well his spirit’s strong desire 
Could hand and chord control— 

Oh, I was life and light and fire! 
I was a living soul! 


Perchance within a far-off land 
The Master plays and sings, 
Wherefore I never feel his hand 
Upon my voiceless strings. 


KENDAI 


Yet steps there are that vigil keep— 
Steps as a shadow’s light. 

[ know she will not sigh nor weep 
Who visits me to-night. 


Yet in her eves I see how oft 
There wakes a pain supreme ; 

She touches me with fingers soft, 
Like fingers in a dream. 


They have no power the hidden song 
Within my chords to stir; 

But for his sake who journeys long 
I fain would solace her. 


She passes, and alone I lie, 
And silent as the dead, 

And yet I know that she and I 
Have both been comforted. 
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GENERAL LEE 


GENERAL LEE’ 


by GENEKAI 


2 


OccuPYING a subordinate position in the great 
Civil War, it would not be in 
even if I possessed the experience and technical 
knowledge of warfare, to criticize the judgment 
and conduct of General Lee, the masterly spirit 
who inspired the Southern heart, and kept the 
fires of resistance burning long after the struggle 
seemed hopeless to calm observers both North 
and South. The first invasion into Maryland 
was made with the expectation that the people 
of that so-called Southern State, and presumably 
in sympathy with the South, would rally to the 
standard of the Confederacy. The result at An- 


becoming me, 


tietam was convincing proof that Maryland 
could not be swerved from her loyalty, and 
General Lee retired to his own State with a 


loss of nearly thirty thousand men. 
dition to the Confederate ranks was 
siderable 


The ad- 
so incon- 
as scarcely to be worth mentioning. 
The Maryland greeting was formal and frigid. 
Had the contending forces been of different na- 
tions, there is little doubt but that terms 


peace would have been agreed upon then. 


Ninth paper of the illustrated ‘Lee of Virginia’’ 


AT THE CLOSE OF 


HOKATIO C. 


of 





THE WAR, 


LAST CAMPAIGN.* 


KING 


There was still greater reason for a conclusion 
of hostilities after the three days fight at Gettys- 
burg, now fitly styled the Waterloo of the South- 
ern cause. The casualties in this prolonged con- 
On the Union side there 
were 25,186 killed, wounded and missing, and 
on the part of the Confederates, 31,621. Accord- 
ing to the impartial estimate of the Count of 
Paris, the Army of the Potomac under General 
Meade numbered 838,000 men and 300 guns, and 
the Army of Northern Virginia under General 
Lee, 73,500 men and 190 guns. Of this com- 
bined force of 155,000 men, 54,807, or nearly 
one-third, lost. Again the Confederates 
had assurances that outside of their 
own territory they had _ little hope of success, 
and that 


warfare against superior numbers, with infinite 


test were appalling. 


were 


received 
thenceforth theirs must be a defensive 


resources of men and supplies at the command 

of the North. 
Some years ago a distinguished clergyman, 

now a resident of Lynchburg, Va., was a guest 


at my house. He had been a chaplain in the 


series, Which was begun in the February number of 


Frank Lesuie’s Poputar Monruy. 
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GENERAL LEE’S FAREWELL TO HIS TROOPS. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE ORIGINAL 


DOCUMENT IN THE 


POSSESSION OF MR. JAMES REED, OF ASHTABULA, OHIO, 


( Copy. ) 


Special Order No. 


All officers and men of the Confederate States since paroled at Appomattox Court 


House, Va., who to reach their homes are compelled to pass through the lines of the Union Armies, will be 
allowed to do so and pass free on all Government transports and military railroads. 


By command of GEN, R. FE. LEE. 


Hd. Qrs. Army, N. Va., April 10, 1865, 


General Orders : 


By command of LIEUT. GEN. GRANT, 


After four vears’ arduous service, marked by un- 








surpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of Virginia has been compelled to yield to overwhelming numbers 
and resources. I need not tell the brave survivors of so many hard-fought battles who have remained stead- 
fast to the last that I have consented to this result from no distrust of them; but, feeling that valor and 
devotion could accomplish nothing that could compensate for the loss that must have attended the continu- 
ance of the contest, I determined to avoid the useless sacrifice of those whose past service to their country 
has been so valuable and noble. 

In the terms of agreement officers and men can return to their homes and remain till exchanged. You 
will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from the consciousness of duty faithfully performed, and I 
earnestly pray that a merciful God will extend to you his blessing and protection. With an unceasing ad- 
miration of your constancy and devotion to your country, and grateful remembrance of your kind and gen- 


erous consideration of myself, I bid you an affectionate farewell. R. E. LEE, General Commanding. 


Confederate Army. Recurring to a conversation lost us that fight, and that only the magnanimity 
court 
will 


confirm 


from 
apology or ‘ book?’ 
rather 


of his great commander saved him 
His 
not reverse that judgment, but 
and extend it.’’ 

I might take issue with 


I then had with him, I wrote him recently to con- 
firm mv recollection. “T martial. 


was at Gettysburg, however, and may have ex- 


In his reply, he says : recent 
pressed the opinion to which you refer, in. con- 
I do think 
the tide turned at that point, not earlier. That 
the culminating period of Confederate 
strength. Thereafter resources failed, until ut- 


him as to General 
Longstreet’s opposition to that famous charge. 
Of this General Doubleday says: ‘‘ The attack was 


nection with that great engagement. 


was 


so important, so momentous and so contrary to 


ter collapse came in complete exhaustion at Ap- 
What ‘ might been,’ but for 
Longstreet’s culpable inactivity at Gettysburg, it 
The intelligent 
judgment of his own people is that Longstreet 


pomattox. have 


is idle to discuss or speculate. 


Longstreet’s judgment, that when Pickett asked 
for orders to advance he gave no reply, and 
Pickett said, proudly: ‘* T shall go forward, sir!’ 
Anyone visiting the ground to-day will surely 
he impressed with the stupendous character of 
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General Lee’s undertaking. To advance over a 
mile of open field, affording little or no shelter, 
in the face of the Union force sheltered behind 
stone walls and improvised breastworks, and in 
the face of the nearly one hundred guns of 
Hunter’s artillery, massed on Cemetery Ridge, 
strikes even the novice in warfare as the most 
daring, if not the most reckless, of military un- 
dertakings. It seems as futile as the repeated 
charges of Burnside’s army up Marye’s Heights, 
which officers and men, who obeved orders with 
a magnificent disregard of life, felt to be the 
acme of military madness. 

Gettysburg should have closed the contest. If 
General Lee entertained this view he was over- 
ruled by those who, at the seat of the Confed- 
erate Government, were not witnesses of the 
carnage, and not observers of the demoralizing 
effects of the disheartening defeat. 

After Gettysburg the tide turned unmistaka- 
bly, and from all parts of the great field of bat- 
tle, east, west and south, came news of a general 
advance, the tightening of the folds of the ana- 
conda, and of frequent 
victory. 

With a desperation 
sublime in its energy 
and tenacity, the Con- 
federates maintained 
the unequal struggle. 
In the west the Union 
armies had things 
practically their own 
way, and all eyes were 
turned to the east. 

The Shenandoah 
Valley, so often the 
scene of Union humili- 
ation, was again to be 
the theatre of great 
activities. Sheridan 
was sent there in the 
summer of 1864, and 
in the brilliant sue- 
cesses at Winchester 
and Cedar Creek closed 
that avenue to further 
incursions into the 
border States. Early’s 
army, defeated, dis- 
pirited and demoral- 
ized, was withdrawn, 


Sheridan’s troops, who destroved the James 
River and Kanawha Canal, cut other importaut 
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and the rear of Lee From the Gove 


was left open to the predatory excursion of 
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communications, and formed a junction with 
Grant’s) an at City Point with the loss of 
scarcely il 

For a year, at least, General Lee must have 
been hoping against hope, hoping for that recog- 
nition by for nations which never came, and 
the exemplification of a readiness of the North 
to make pe upon any terms, which existed 
only in the imagination of Southern zeal- 
ots and Nort n copperheads. 

Atlanta |] fallen. Thomas had destroyed 
the last or (| important Confederate Army 
in the West Nashville. Sherman had com- 
menced his ost unimpeded march to the sea, 
and vet Ger 
accept the 
Confederae \s a great soldier, he must have 
felt that the e was hopeless. But, on the other 
hand, he n ive feared that the South would 
not acquir x 


Lee failed to see or, if seen, to 
ns of the speedy collapse of the 


. surrender so long as an organ- 
ized Confederate army remained in the field. 
The Southern capital was still in the hands of 
the Confede: While that remained uneap- 
tured, there was. still 
hope. For nine months 
Grant, after the fearful 
slaughter in the move- 
ment through the 
wilderness by the left 
flank, had besieged it 
in vain. Every inch of 
advance had been con- 
tested, and the frown- 
ing battlements of the 
contending armies, 
bristling with heavy 
guns, were, in some 
places, within a stone’s 
throw of each other. 
It was at this june- 
ture that the Army of 
the Shenandoah, with 
which I was connect- 
ed, arrived at the 
James River, crossed 
over the pontoon 
bridge at Deep Bot- 
tom, and went into 
camp at Hancock Sta- 
tion, about four miles 
above City Point. — It 
was in the latter part 
of March. Crossing 
the pontoon just below the Dutch Gap Canal, a 
section was opened to admit the passage of the 
dispatch boat Mary Martin, at the window of 
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382 GENERAL LEE’S 
whose pilot house we saw the wan and anxious 
face of President Lincoln. His business there 
we did not seek to know, but it has since been 
that had have a 
talk with his captains, who were apprehensive 
that Lee might 
from Richmond, 


disclosed he run down to 


seek to withdraw 
effect 
ston, then in or approaching the Carolinas, and 
thus prolong the war. 


his army 
a junction with John- 


For 
lay in camp, resting and refitting, treated nightly 


a day or two we 


to the unpleasant serenade of whistling shells 
and booming cannon, 

a great waste of am- 

munition and a sad 
disturber of sleep. It 
was with a feeling of 
deep relief that we 
received orders to 
take three days’ ra- 
tions in knap- 
sacks, the 
wagons, and prepare 
to move on the 29th 
of March. It would 


have been a sore dis- 


our 
six in 


appointment to the 
Army of the Potomac 
if, after four vears of 
unparalleled fighting, 
the satisfaction of 
‘hageing’’ the heroic 
Army of Northern 
Virginia had 
turned over to Sher- 


b een 


man’s army, then on 
its triumphant march 
up the 
Savannah. 


from 
The day 


was balmy and beau- 


coast 


tiful, and the careless 
members of our staff 
tossed their overcoats 
and blankets into the 
headquarter’s wagon, 
and moved gayly out 
Road, heads pointed 


on the Boydton Plank 


southward, with no par- 


ticular knowledge as to our destination, save 
that we were to come out at any convenient 
seaport between Norfolk and New Orleans. 


Our picnic was somewhat impeded by a large 
body of troops, which compelled 
us to long detour to the left. Night 
fell, finding us, after a twenty-five mile march, 
at Dinwiddie Court House, about twelve miles 
by the direct road from our point of departure. 


Confederate 


make a 


Here we went into bivouac in a driving rain, the 
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pine boughs for our mattress and sheets of water 
for our covering. Corp’s headquarters, more 
fortunate than the Division staff to which I be- 
longed, had found shelter in the hospitable man- 
sion of Widow Crump, and there, in company 
with the venerable widow and her diplomatically 
agreeable daughters, we sang Confederate songs 
to the accompaniment of a good piano until 
warned to repair to our respective and most 
cheerless bivouacs. 

Sleeping under such circumstances was not se- 
ductive, and at early 
dawn we were in the 
saddle and ready to 
follow our gallant 
leader, Phil Sheridan, 
in whom every man, 
from the highest offi- 
cer to the least con- 
spicuous private, had 
implicit confidence. 
The 
composed wholly of 
cavalry, about nine 
thousand in all, with 
General Wesley Mer- 
ritt commanding the 
first and third divis- 
ions, General Thomas 


command was 


C. Devin and General 
Custer 
commanders, and the 


as division 


second division under 
General Crook. The 
brigade commanders 
were scarcely less 
there 
were General Gibbes 


famous, for 
of the Reserves (most- 
ly regulars iF Colonels 
Fitzhugh, Da- 
Irvine, Gregg, 


Stagg, 
vies, 
Smith, Pennington, 
Wells and Capehart. 
We understood that the object of this move- 
ment was to bring the Confederates out of their 
intrenchments if failed, 
then to go on a raid and do all the damage pos- 


we could, and if we 
sible to the enemy’s communications. Happily, 
the Confederates took the hint and came out. It 
would take too much space to detail the move- 
ments of this and the two succeeding days which 
are included in the battle of Five Forks. The 
developments of the first day brought our ad- 
vance line of battke almost within sight of the 


fortifications at the Cross Roads designated as 
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above, and there we were held in check by Pick- 
ett’s and Johnston’s infantry and Fitzhugh Lee's 
cavalry. This reconnoissance in force disclosed 
the fact that the opposing forces were too strong 
for us, and at nightfall we returned to Dinwiddie 
Court House. General Grant made up his mind 
that the condition of affairs warranted Sheridan’s 
desire to ‘‘ push things’; and so, reinforced with 
infantry, *‘ Little Phil’’ captured the strong works 
at Five Forks, took possession of the South Sid 
Railroad, over which President Davis and his 
eabinet had just 
made their escape 
from Richmond, 
and turned his 
forces on a_ stern 
chase toward the 
fleeing Confed- 
eracy. 

The least observ- 
ant combatant 
realized that the 
game was up, and 
here the war 
should certainly 
have ended. With 
Richmond in the 
hands of the Union 
forces, and the 
organized govern- 
ment of the Con- 
federacy in hasty 
retreat toward 
Mexico, it is not 
easily understood 
why General Lee 
did not then eall 
a halt and make 
terms of peace, 
He, of all men in 
the South, had the 
unbounded — confi- 
dence of thi peo- 
ple. His troops 


worshiped him, 


His word was law, and he assumed a fearful 
responsibility in continuing the struggle. Every 
life lost after the battle of Five Forks was a 
useless sacrifice. It was a peculiarity of th 
men in both armies that they never knew when 
they were beaten. Temporary reverses were 
accepted as the common experience of war. If 


the Southerners had been other than Americans, 
I think it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to have compelled them to do 
any more fighting after the fall of Richmond. 
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But, with true American grit, they fought as they 
retreated, hoping for something to turn up that 
would retrieve their misfortunes and give them 


one more chance for the Confederacy. The spirit 
which animated them is shown in a letter picked 
up by a negro and turned over to General Sheri- 
dd April 5th, and written by 
Colonel W. Bb. Taylor, in which he says: ‘‘ Our 


army is ruined, | My trust is still in the 


dan—a note 


justice of our eaust 

The princi ts which followed have been 
so often recited 
that it is mere re- 
petition to give 
them here. But 
my own personal 
experiences may 
not be uninterest- 
ing. 

Because of the 
imminent danger 
to the train I had 
been sent back to 
bring it to a place 
of safety. Follow- 
ing close in the 
rear of the advanc- 
ing army, we 
crossed the railroad 
at Sutherland’s 
Station and push- 
ed on to Jetters- 
ville, where a brief 
halt had been 
made in anticipa- 
tion of an attack 
by the Confeder- 
ates, and rifle-pits 
were thrown up. 
Here General 
Grant had made 
his headquarters. 

With character- 
istic improvidence 

cess our cavalry had 
consumed their three days’ rations in one day ; 
and as the wretched condition of the roads 
had prevented bringing up the reserve sup- 
plies, the troops were very hungry. The cavalry 
train was also ih impeded by the extensive 
trains of the v, and I found it necessary 
to appeal to ( (jrant, through his genial 
and able Chief Quartermaster, General Ingalls, 
with whom L| |] | previous acquaintance. We 

mmander at the door of his 


found the ere 
tent, his unifor oat thrown open, his rank in- 
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dicated by modest shoulder-straps, the regulation 
slouch hat, and without sword or belt. I had 
seen him before, but no one uninformed of his 
brilliant exploits would have conceived him to 
be one of the grandest figures in military history. 
He greeted me cordially, directed that I should 
take precedence over all other trains, and sent 
me on my way rejoicing to catch my half-famished 
division if I could. 

At Sailor’s Creek, April 6th, the advance over- 
took the cavalry, and here I witnessed another 
terrible and needless slaughter. The Confederate 
rear guard, under General Ewell, endeavored to 
check their pursuers. In a brief engagement of 
about four hours we lost over 1,100 in killed, 
wounded and and the Confederates 
7,000, a large part of whom were prisoners. On 
the Confederate side the number of the killed 
and wounded was greater than on our own. I 
rode over the battlefield the next day, and the 
dead were lying so thick in places that it was 
necessary to dismount and remove the bodies be- 
fore our horses would advance. Near the foot of 
the hill on which was the Confederate line of 
battle, and close to the creek, was a gulch formed 
by washing rains, which served as a rifle-pit. It 
was about fifty yards from the road which If was 
following. As I crossed the creek I observed a 
Confederate soldier, handsomely dressed in a new 


missing, 


uniform, his hands clasped as if in supplication, 
and his opened eyes gazing upward. Saying to 
my associate that I believed the man to be alive, 
I dismounted and walked over to him. The poor 
fellow was stark dead, and in his kneeling pos- 
ture was supported by the bodies of his comrades 
which lay four and five deep in this slaughter- 
pen, which had heen raked by an enfilading fire 
from our batteries on the opposite hill. On the 
plain above the sight beggared description. Here 
the Confederates had destroyed immense quanti- 
ties of camp equipage, including the contents of 
their field desks, which covered acres of ground 
with a snow-white mantle. Here old uniforms 
were thrown away and new ones donned by those 
fortunate enough to possess them. It will be re- 
membered that General Lee wore an immaculate 
uniform at the surrender, and I have often won- 
dered if he didn’t abandon the old one on this 
occasion. Here were evidences of demoralization 
such as I had never seen before, and yet the end 
did not come. While our cavalry was pushing the 
fleeing forces northward, the infantry was making 
a short cut across country to intercept them if they 
succeeded in turning south. There had been a 
good deal of talking of ‘‘ bagging’’ for several 
years, but now it really seemed as if the net was 
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spread and the game could not escape. General 
Ewell recognized the futility of further fighting, 
and wanted General Sheridan to send to General 
Lee a flag of truce and demand his surrender, 
which Sheridan did not do because he probably 
thought overtures should come from the other 
side. Besides, General Grant was in chief com- 
and he could take the initiative if he 
deemed it proper. But there was to be still more 
fighting at High Bridge over the Appomattox 
River, where the Union loss was 1,041, and at 
The Confed- 
The immense 
bridge near Farmville was saved by the rapidity 


mand, 


Farmville, where our loss was 655. 
erate losses were not reported. 


of our movements, one span only being destroyed. 

When we entered Farmville we took dinner at 
the hotel which General Grant had just vacated, 
having closely succeeded General Lee as a guest 
at this modest hostelry. Here we learned that 
General Grant had opened correspondence with 
General Lee to avoid the further effusion of 
blood. His note was brief and kindly : 


* TEADQUARTERS, ARMIES OF THE 
ee AO April 7th, 1865. 


U. 8. 


‘*GENERAL R. E. Lee, Commanding C. 8. A.—The re- 
sults of the last week must convince you of the hope- 
lessness of further resistance on the part of the Army of 
Northern Virginia in this struggle. I feel that it is so, 
and regard it as my duty to shift from myself the re- 
sponsibility of any further effusion of blood by asking 
of you the surrender of that portion of the Confederate 
States army known as the Army of Northern Virginia. 


‘U.S. Grant, Lieutenant General.” 


The reply indicated that General Lee still had 
a vague hope at least of effecting a junction with 
General Johnston. He wrote : 

** April 7th, 1865. 

‘*GENERAL—I have received your note of this date. 
Though not entertaining the opinion you express of the 
hopelessness of further resistance on the part of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, I reciprocate your desire 
to avoid useless effusion of blood, and, therefore, be- 
fore considering your proposition, ask the terms you 
will offer on condition of its surrender. 

es. a 

“LIEUTENANT GENERAL U. 8. 

Armies of the U.S.” 


Lee, General.” 
GRANT, Commanding 


Sefore leaving Farmville General Grant sent 
this reply : 
sa April 8th, 1865. 
“GeNeRAL R. E. Lee, C. 8S. A.—Your note of last 
evening in reply to mine of the same date, asking the 
conditions on which I will accept the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia is just received. 


In repiy 
I would say that, peace being my great desire, there is 
but one condition I would insist upon—namely, that 
the men and officers surrendered shall be disqualified 
for taking up arms against the Government of the 
United States until properly exchanged. 


I will meet 
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vou, or will designate officers to meet any officers you 
may name for the same purpose at any point agreeable 
to you, for the purpose of arranging definitely the terms 
upon which the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia will be received. 
‘U.S. Grant, Lieutenant General.”’ 

In his reply to this letter, General Lee still 
expressed his disbelief that ‘the emergency ha- 
arisen to call for the surrender of this army.”’ 
Further correspondence ensued, and the brave 
Army of Northern Virginia laid down its arms 
upon terms more magnanimous than were ever 
extended to a defeated foe. No sooner were the 
terms signed than General Grant asked of Gen- 
eral Lee the number of his men. He answered 
about 25,000, and turning to his Chief Commis- 
sary, General Grant directed him to issue that 
number of rations to the half-starved legions, 
who, but a few hours before, had confronted us 
with belching muskets and bellowing cannon. 
Many years after the war, General J. B. Gordon 
was an honored guest at a banquet at Del- 
monico’s. In the course of an eloquent address, 
he spoke of the magnanimity of Grant in the 
terms accorded at Appomattox Court House, and 


LOVE'S 


TRANSLATED 


By ETHEI 


[ stoop beside the gateway—it 


On which last year together we 
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especially in supplying the immediate wants of 
the Confederates, who were almost in 


a starving 
condition. 


In following him it gave me unquali- 
fied pleasure to add my share to this love feast 
by saying that it was from the plethoric wagons 
of the First Cavalry Division, under my charge, 
that the rations were for the most part supplied. 
General Gordon, with true Southern impetu- 
osity, rushed over to me and gave me a most 
hearty embrace, an episode which aroused the 
wildest and will remem- 
bered. I should add, in passing, that many of 
our own troops deferred their meal and went 
hungry until the arrival of further supplies. 
The profound admiration for General Lee is 
not confined to the Southern soldier, or to the 
Southern people. The Northern soldier, with 
rare exceptions, has buried all animosity, and 
recognizes the devotion of the 
South to the cause they believed to be right, 
which characterized the brave men who wore the 


enthusiasm long be 


conscientious 


gray, and some, at least; ask the question men- 
tally of themselves: ‘‘ What might have been 
had Grant been born and reared in Virginia and 
Lee in [linois ?’’ 


BURIAL. 


SPANISH LOVE SONG, 
HATTON 
was the very same 


wrote each other’s name ; 


I waited in the shadow, a step the dead leaves stirred ; 
My heart beat ’neath those footfalls ’till IT could say no word ; 
It beat, and then was silent, like some death-wounded bird. 


I gazed into the blue depth of those beloved eves ; 

Their lashes fell, and sunlight was darkened in my skies. 

I laid my hand so gently—so gently upon thine 

[ thought your pulse bea quicker, I thought it answered mine ; 
But no, there was no token, no tender word, no sign 


That | was loved no longer, averted glances told, 


[ thought my very heart-strings would break, they 
Alas! and that 
thou cruel sexton, the days like dead leaves fall 


My dreain of love was over. 
Oh, Time, 


were so cold. 
was all. 


Upon love's corpse so pallid, and make it’s only pall. 


My heart-throbs they must bury the dead love which you gave, 


Cold-hearted one, 


not even the honor of a grave 


Ah, in sweet pity leave me, to bury it alone! 
Your empty pedestal will serve to mark it for a stone ; 


It’s funeral oration shall be 


a stifled moan 
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AN OLD ENGLISH FAMILY SEAT. 


Eaton, near Chester, England, is well-known 
as the principal family seat of the Grosvenors. 
This name carries the mind back to Norman 
times, when, in the eyes of a monarch so pas- 
sionately devoted to the pleasures of the chase as 
was William of Normandy, the office of ‘ Le 
Gros Veneur’’ (chief huntsman) was second 
only in importance to that of Chancellor. Gil- 
bert le Grosvenor, who founded the English 
branch of that name, was the nephew of the 
famous Earl of Chester, Hugh of Avranches, 
commonly called Hugh Lupus, who rendered 
material aid to his uncle William in the Con- 
quest of England. Hence it is that in the centre 
of the great quadrangle, facing the ‘‘ Golden 
Gates,’’ is placed a fine equestrian statue, by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., representing the great 
Norman noble as intent upon a falcon which he 
is just about to cast off at a quarry in the Bel- 
grave drive. Raufe, a great-grandson of the 
above-named Gilbert, was a staunch adherent of 
the Empress Maud, and was present with his 
cousin Randle Gernons, Earl of Chester, at the 
Battle of Lincoln, 1141. His son Robert was 
one of Richard Coeur de Lion’s followers in the 
Crusade, and took part in the assault of Messina, 
1190. Another Robert, Lord of Hulme, did good 
service in the memorable battle of Crécy. 

There is more direct evidence on record for the 
antiquity of the Grosvenor family than is often 
to be obtained in the pedigrees of those who claim 
to have ‘‘come over with the Conqueror,’’ owing 
to the notable heraldic dispute of the fourteenth 


century between Sir Richard le Scrope and Sir 
Robert le Grosvenor as to the right of bearing ‘‘a 
shield azure with a bend or.’’ The Earl Mar- 


shal’s commissioners took evidence in various 


towns, and the case was carried over several 
years. This ident forms the subject ‘of the 
sculptured panel on one of the chimney pieces in 
the Central Hall. King Richard is on his throne, 
having on his right and left the claimants, each 
with his witnesses. Among Le Serope’s sup- 
porters are Hotspur, Chaucer, John of Gaunt ; 
while the Abbots of St. Werburgh, Norton, and 
Combermere, and the noblest blood of Cheshire, 


Cholmondeley, Egerton, Legh, Dutton, Moli- 
neux, ete., support Le Grosvenor’s claims. The 
result was in favor of Le Serope, and heneefor- 


ward the ‘‘garb or,”’ or wheatsheaf, was adopted 
in the Grosvenor arms, in token of the connec- 
tion with the Norman Earls of Chester. It was 


a grandson of this Sir Robert Grosvenor, Raufe 
le Grosvenor, who, by his marriage with Joan, 
only daughter and heiress of John de Eton, 


brought the E estate inte the hands of the 


Grosvenors. The house was then called Eaton 
Boat, and commanded the ferry across the Dee 
at a point higher than the present Eccleston 
ferry. Long anterior to this the mesne Lords of 


Eaton claimed tl 


e sergeancy of the Dee and all 
waif and wreck, and this power was exercised to 
some purpose 


nd to no little peeuniary advan- 
tage during Glendower’s rebellion, when goods 
and chattels suspected as contraband of war were 
seized by the king's zealous adherent. This same 
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spirit of loyalty distinguished successive mem- 
bers of the family, and notably in the Stuart pe- 
riod Richard, created the first baronet in 1622, 
was held in high esteem by James I., though he 
was a warm and able supporter of the Puritan 
party in Perliament. He took an important part 
with Oliver Cromwell in a debate on the pardons 
and preferments granted to P 
divines condemned for Arme- 
nian doctrines. Sir Richard 
has left behind in the Eaton 
library a valuable collection of 
political and controversial 
tracts which evince . 
Puritan leanings. His son, Sir , 73 
Richard, has given equally <.- 
strong proof of his Royalist at- 
tachment in the pamphlets 
which he gathered together 
bearing on the martyrdom of 
King Charles. As sheriff of 
the county he raised a force 
to oppose the Parliamentarians 
under Fairfax. His estates 


his strong 
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were sequestrated, and after being mulcted in 
a very heavy fine, and ejected from Eaton, he 
was fain to seek shelter in a cottage on his own 
property. afterward, however, 
the suspicion of Oliver Cromwell, he 
prisoned in Chester Castle. His 


Soon incurring 
was in- 


son Roger, 


loyal as his father, whose sufferings he shared, 
was one of thirteen gentlemen of Cheshire 
nominated in 1660 to be Knights of the Royal 
Oak. It is an illustration of the vicissitudes of 
life that Sir Thomas Grosvenor, the third bar- 


onet, grandson of this same Sir Richard who sac- 
rificed his all in the service of his king, was en 
abled to retrieve the family fortunes by his mar- 
riage with Mary, the daughter and heiress of Mr. 
Alexander Davies, of Ebury, in Middlesex. By 
this alliance the large estate in Belgravia and 
Pimlico, which has proved in this century to be 
of such immense value, became part of the Gros- 
venor It was Sir Thomas who built 
the first house at Eaton on the present site from 
the designs of a Cheshire man, Sir John Van- 
brugh, the poet-architect. It was of the house 
which Vanbrugh built for himself, a strange 
medley of Grecian and Gothic architecture, that 
Swift wrote in the well-known satire— 


heritage. 


‘Now poets from all quarters ran 

To see the of Brother Van ; 

Looked high and low, walked often round, 
But no such house was to be found. 

One asks the waterman hard by, 

‘Where may the poet’s palace lie?’ 
Another of the Thames inquires 

If he has seen its gilded spires. 

At length they in the rubbish spy 

A thing resembling 


house 


‘ poy 
a Joore-pye P 


Of the 


house built for Sir 


Thomas Grosvenor 
hall, the 


basement. 


nothing now remains but the entrance 
vaulted hall in the 


saloon, and the 
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All was swept away to make room for its 
successor, erected by Mr. Porden for 
tobert, Earl Grosvenor. This mansion, 
constructed in a florid ecclesiastical 
Gothic, proved a disappointment, and 
the difficult task of reconstruction was 
intrusted, in 1870, to Mr. A. Waterhouse, 
R. A.,under whose superintendence 
Eaton, after fifteen years of ever-anxious 
thought, has been with consummate 
taste developed into the present stately 
and magnificent palace. 

The approach for the ordinary visitor 
is through the courtyard, in which am- 
ple and handsome provision is made for 
the large stud of hunters and hacks on 
the right, and carriage horses on the 
left. In the centre stands a spirited 
group in bronze by the late Sir J. EF. : 
Boehm, R. A 

The clock tower of the chapel, which 
forms so prominent a feature in the 
landscape, contains a peal of twenty- 
eight bells in connection with a carillon. 
The chapel itself is a magnificent Gothic 
structure, elaborately adorned with mar- 
bles and mosaics and ‘‘ storied windows 
richly dight.”’ Its stately proportions, 
clustered pillars, groined roof, and pave- 
ment of ‘‘Opus Alexandrinum’’ well 
merit the commendation of all who have 
visited it. The scheme of decoration is 
a graphic presentation of the ‘‘Te 
Deum.’’ Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, 
the Holy Church throughout the world, 
of all ages and climes, unite with the 
angelic host in chanting the noble hymn, ‘‘ We 
praise Thee, O God! We acknowledge Thee to 
be the Lord !’’ 

An interesting experiment has been success- 
fully made in placing pictures in mosaic of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets of the Old Testament to 
face the windows of stained glass representing 
the Apostles of the New Dispensation. Both 
painted windows and marble panels are marked 
by cleverly suggestive treatment. To take only 
one instance: In the compartment under St. 
Stephen, the first martyr of the New Testament, 
the grouping of Bishop Patteson, Ridley, and 

Latimer, with ‘‘ the candle,’’ Savonarola, and 
Anne Askew and Rasolama of Madagascar, with 
the martyrs of the early centuries, Ignatius and 
Polycarp and St. Agnes, is intended to remind 
us that martyrdom is not limited as an experi- 
ence to the ages past and gone, that it includes 
both sexes, and that it is by no means true that 
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EATON CHAPEL VESTIBULE. 


sacrifices are not still demanded as tests of Chris- 
tianity. 

A long corridor, part of the house built at the 
commencement of this century, leads to the 
State apartments. One of these, the antedining 
room, between the dining room and the saloon, 
contains a collection of family portraits, the 
place of honor being held by that of Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor. Another portrait is that of Robert, 
first Marquis of Westminster, the friend and 
warm supporter of Mr. Pitt. He is styled 
by Peter Pindar ‘‘the Lord of Greek,’ be- 
cause he once startled the House of Com- 
mons by introducing in his speech a quota- 
tion from Demosthenes. ‘‘ Latin,’’? says Dr. 
Quincy in his amusing account of the incident, 
‘fis a privileged dialect in Parliament. But 
Greek ! It would not at all have been more 
startling to the usages of the House had his lord- 
ship quoted Persie or Telugu.” 
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The saloon has for its principal decoration the 
finely conceived representation, by Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks, R. A., of Chaucer's ‘‘Canterbury Pil- 
grims,’’ which runs round two sides of the apart- 
ment. The picture is instinct with life, and 
presents a pleasing variety of outline and action. 
The same power of individuality and sense of 
proportion which marked the great poet’s work 
has been successfully emulated by his brother 
artist in the nineteenth century. While Chaucer 
has adapted with wonderful skill the subjects of 
the several narratives to the character and condi- 
tion of life of the narrators, employing for each a 
suitable style of language and proper difference of 
dialect, Mr. Marks has succeeded equally in as- 
signing the animal proper to the station in life of 
his rider, and in presenting each in a different po- 
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sition. No two are alike in color, trappings, or 
in movement. The Miller, who heads the caval- 
cade, jogs along on his Roman-nosed, ill-condi- 
tioned jade in front of the Knight’s noble charger. 
The Wife of Bath’s dun horse, with handsome 
arched neck and small, neat head, and the Mer- 
chant’s chestnut are excellent contrasts to the 
animal ridden by the Shipman, which is in poor 
condition, and looks the worse because his rider 
fails to show him off. The Monk prances on his 
well-groomed steed by the side of the ambling 
palfrey of the Lady Prioress. The Cook’s horse 
stands still ; the Squire’s curvets and kicks up 
the dust. The whole is a masterly exposition of 
a great poem, well worthy ef the subject which 
inspired it, and of the noble house which it 
adorns, and in an especial degree appropriate for 
a house the members of which 
were for generations famous 
for their love of horses, and 
of which the present head is, 
among other distinctions, 
known as having bred Or- 
monde, the great English 
race-horse. 





The room opening from 
the saloon is called the ‘‘ Bird 
Room,’’ from the assemblage 
of gay portraits from the 
‘Zoo’? which Mr. Marks’s 
unrivaled skill has made to 
breathe and live upon its 
walls. The cranes and the 
adjutants, the flamingoes 
and the storks, form no 
mere regiment of long legs 
and long beaks to weary the 
eye by monotonous repeti- 
tion. As with the horses 
and their riders in the sa- 
loon canvas, so here the 
birds are in various attitudes 
and have all a character of 
their own, as if they had all 
stood each for its own por- 














trait. Some we see standing 
on one leg, with the other 
leg either raised daintily a 
little from the ground or 
tucked up comfortably under 
the body. 

The library, at the end of 
this suite of apartments, is 
an entirely new room, of 
handsome proportions, with 
a frieze of inlaid work of 
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roses in mother-of-pearl and leaves of box- 
wood. Besides the 12,000 volumes which fill 
the shelves, the library contains numerous 
works of art. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
are the well-known pictures, ‘‘ Take Away that 
Bauble’’ and ‘‘The Death of Wolfe,’’ two of a 
series of five historical pictures painted for the 
first Earl Grosvenor by Benjamin West, the 
Quaker painter from Pennsylvania, who be- 
came President of the Royal 
1792. This latter picture is especially interest- 


Academy in 


ing as making an epoch in art, being the first 
in which any painter of ‘‘ high art’’ ventured 
to dress his characters in the modern garb of 
European warriors, instead of the classic cos- 
tume of antiquity, which had always hitherto 
been deemed correct. 

On the left of the grand staircase are hung 
some valuable specimens of fluted and richly 
inlaid armor, and facing it, in the grand cor- 
ridor, are two pictures of the Rubens collec- 
tion, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi’’ and the 
‘¢ Fathers of the Church.”’ The last - named, 
a curiously dark-toned picture, painted origin- 
ally for a Carmelite convent, near Madrid, was 
carried off with six others by the French in 
1808. The wagon in which they were being 
conveyed broke down in a muddy ditch, and 
some of the pictures rolled out into the water, 
and were not improved thereby. After divers 
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experiences this one was bought in 
1818 by the first Marquis of West- 
minstel 

The pleasure grounds surrounding 
the Hall are set out on a scale in 
accordance with the grand dignity 
and magnificence of the interior. 
The cloister, which is carried in front 
of the dining and drawing rooms, is 
raised some fifty feet above the level 
of the river Dee, and below stretches 


a succession of terraces extending to 


the ornamental water in connection 
with the river. At the northern end 
of the principal terrace is an elegant 


structure with a dome covered with 
vitreous mosaic, commonly called the 
“Temple,” 

ing any higher purpose than that of 


without, however, serv- 


sheltering some busts in variegated 
marble of Roman emperors. At the 
opposite end of this terrace is a 
building in which is placed a Roman 
_ altar dedicated by the 20th Legion to 
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EATON HALL, THE SEAT OF THE 


the Nymphs and Fountains, found at Boughton, 
near Chester. Traces of a Roman road have been 
found close by this, constructed here and there 
on piles, owing to the marshy nature of the 
ground, and crossing the river by the ford which 
gives its name to the neighboring village of 
Aldford. 

Such, in brief, are some of the features of the 
great mansion of the present head of the Gros- 
venor family. The contrast between the Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, of 1066, and his lineal 
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ACQESTON ERAT, 


DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 


descendant, aptly illustrates the changed charac- 
In addition 
to all the commanding influence and extensive 
possessions and ardent love of field sports of the 
great Norman, we now behold the example of a 


ter of the times in which we live. 


pure and simple life, the peace-loving amiable 
disposition, and the unceasing care for the in- 
terests and comforts of the poor-and the suf- 
fering which are marked characteristics of the 
Hugh Lupus, Duke of Westminster, of the 
present day. 
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THE LAND OF 


TO-MORROW, 


By EDITIHDE SESSIONS TUPPEI 





HROUGH cactus, sagebrush, 
cedar and sand, past emer- 
ald - clothed cafions, long 
misty lines of purple moun- 
tains that cleave turquoise 
skies, past huge rock-bound 
hills that crouch like sphinxes watching the des- 
olate wastes at their feet, goes the tourist toward 
the Land of Mafiana—the Land of To-morrow. 

For New Mexico is a country where nothing 
that can by any possibility be put off till to- 
morrow is done to-day. Country of drowsy, 
sultry days, burning sands, indolent Mexicans, 
lazy Indians; country where even the compara- 
tively few Americans who drift there soon become 
lethargic, somnolent and unambitious. 

When leaving Antonita, just on the border of 
Colorado and New 


the herds of its, threshing the grain, fright- 
ening the crows from the sickly corn, rouse 
you to fresh interest. This is a new country. 
Indeed, you 
whisked by magic of some genie into a 
foreign land. There is nothing American here. 
One of the first curious things you see is the 
threshing and 


in well faney you have been 


nnowing of grain. Near every 


‘dobe is a circular plot of ground, with tall stakes 


driven at int ils about its circumference, and 
a taller pole firmly fastened in the centre. On 
this plot lies the grain. Stationed at each stake 


Is a Mexicai 
the work, the 


isually two or three; one to do 
thers to look on, encourage and 
stimulate. The horses, or burros, are driven 
around this « and the pickets at each stake 
prod, beat, hurl a volley of Mexican pro- 
fanity at the unhappy beasts who thresh out the 
grain under their feet. 

At the’ winnowing the women and children 
take a hand, and it is a common sight to see a 
brawny Mexican, assisted by his family, tossing 
the wheat in the air on a huge wooden shovel or 
five-pronged pitchfork. And, watching these 
extraordinary performances, it dawns upon you 
that the end-of-the-century Mexican threshes 
and winnows his grain just as his ancestors did 
thousand vears ago, 


The fields are dotted with ‘‘ watch towers ’’— 





Mexico, you put be- 
hind you the glorious 
valley of the San 
Luis; you put at the 
same time the robust, 
fierce, dominant 
spirit of the Great 
West, and drift down, 
down toward a land 
of dreams. 


Just bi a md Espa- 
” 





nola the ‘‘’dobes, 
as one calls them in 
this country, the 
swarthy, gleaming 
faces you see 
through the car win- 
dows, the half-naked 
men, women and 
children working in 
the fields, tending 


SAN MIGUEI 
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and circular structures of 


little ‘dobe, 
sticks and brush—wherein Mexican boys perch, 


square 


armed with slings to frighten away the crows 
from the corn. That 
tion, the ‘‘ scarecrow,”’ 


scarcely needed. 


honorable Yankee inven- 
is unknown here. It is 
his 
ordinary everyday costume, answers every pur- 


The average Mexican, in 


pose. 

Everywhere wend the patient, plodding bur- 
laden the 
for the city is quite 
dependent on these humble carriers. 


from 
journeying into Santa Fé 


ros, with wood mountains, 


There is 
not a citizen of that sleepy old town who has a 
woodpile in his back yard, nor is there a market 





SQUAWS AND, CHILDREN 


Sut the narrow 
streets are thronged with these dumb, submis- 


which supplies the necessity. 


sive beasts, carrying brands for the burning. 
Each Mexican woodman has his circle of patrons, 
even as the iceman and milkman of the effete 
East have theirs. 

built around the 
a square, or ‘‘ placita’’— little 
This is the family garden, and here the 


The ’dobes, as a rule, are 


three sides of 
plaza. 
various members squat—lazy, shiftless, smiling, 
sunny, dirty, picturesque—the people of the 
land of to-morrow ; that never 
brings work. Over the doors hang: bunches of 
cedar mistletoe, a product unknown in the East, 
and at the corner of every ’dobe is the conical, 


the to-morrow 
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beehive-shaped oven, in which the family bak- 
ing is done. These ovens, which have a hole in 
front and one on top, are filled with wood and 
heated to the warmth, the 
wood is raked the tortillas, 
placed in a large tin canister, is shoved in and 
baked. well as the corn-meal 
from which it is made, is of a steely-blue hue, 


required when 


out and bread or 


The bread, as 


and as dry as parchment. 

Every settlement has its adobe church, built 
after the ancient 
towers, open belfry, and grass-grown, mud _ roof. 
It is with great difficulty that a Mexican gets 
money enough together to pay the baptismal 


Spanish designs — square 





AT TESUQUE, 


fees of his numerous progeny. The Spanish 


The 


customary plan is to coax, wheedle or flatter 


priest demands fifty cents for each service. 
some American into standing as godfather, who 
is expected to assume all the liabilities of the 
joyful occasion. 
Santa Fé itself 
full of novel sights. 
Spanish, Mexicans, 


the City of Holy Faith—is 
The population is mixed. 
half- breeds and 
The old 


Spanish families are few in number, and would 


Indians, 
Americans form a curious motley. 
no more think of associating with the Mexicans 
than the dwellers of Murray Hill would dream of 
receiving Cherry Street socially. The Mexicans, 
in turn, look with contumely upon the ‘‘ greas- 
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tunes, soldiers in uniform, Indian 
children from the St. Catherine Schoo), “a 
the wift of Miss Drexel to the city ; q 
and from the Ramona School, the 4 
memorial of Helen Hunt; Mexican “a 
women, gliding like shadows through “9 
the isk, their faces half hidden be- 4 
ind the black cashmere shawls they : 
we ver their heads in lieu of the “ad 
mantilla of their ancestors, jostle 
smartly vowned garrison ladies or 
northern tourists. It is a scene full 
of or and contrast. 
NDIAN CHURCH, PUEBLO DE TAOS, NEW MENICO, B lar more remarkable are the 

scenes on a fiesta or feast day. Then 4 

ers.’ The Pueblo Indians, who dwell in the the Mexicans with each other in gorgeous- 

cafions about the city, and who in gaudy rai- ness of appar vearing nothing, however, they 

ment, paint and picturesque dirt lounge lazily at 

all hours through its narrow streets, are a little = 


lower than the half-breeds. 

The American population is, for the most 
part, made up of army people and those who are 
seeking health, for New Mexico is the land 
for consumptives, and those afflicted with 
throat diseases. 

The Tenth Infantry, Colonel Pierson com- 
manding, is stationed here, and the only 
amusement, aside from the dances, balls 
and other functions at private houses, 
are the concerts given every evening in 
the Plaza by the garrison band, to 
which all Santa Fé flocks. 

Here come priests in sou- 
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to sacrifice 


of 


cathedral 


hesitate to the dust of the streets 
when the image Our Lady is 
the to the Rosario Chapel. 
There is nothing a Mexican so reveres as this 
painted doll, clad in violet silk, with a flow- 
ing, white gauze vail and a golden belt, with 


borne by 


from 


rings on its fingers and bells on its toes. But, 
aside from its value as a presentment of the 


Virgin, this puppet possesses some mysterious 
symbolical meaning. I was shown the image 
by a devout, English-speaking Catholic, who, 
the cathedral 
to satisfy himself that no one was watching, 
took a candle from the shrine whereon the doll 
stood, and, reaching up, lifted the folds of lilac 
silk enveloping the frame, and pointed out the 
curious fact that the body was made of strangely 


after looking cautiously about 


carved grotesque wooden heads and faces.  ‘‘ It 
means something, but whatever the symbol the 
Mexicans keep it a profound secret,’’ said he. 


Although the doll is clearly of modern manu- 
facture, the Mexicans firmly believe it to be the 
identical image carried centuries ago at the head 
of the Spanish army which conquered Mexico. 
This image is carried from the cathedral on the 
2d of June to the Rosario Chapel, erected on the 
spot where Don Diego De Vargas, of glorious re- 
nown, made his bow before the surrender of the 
city, in 1692. For nine days the image is left in 
this ruined chapel, then restored to its shrine in 
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the Cathedral of San Francisco, which is just ap- 
proaching completion. The cathedral is being 
built over the old parish church. All that now 
remains of the parish church is the chancel, with 
its wonderful carved and painted reredos, erected 
by Governor Del Valle, in 1761. This curious 
and interesting bit of architecture is to be pre- 
served in the cathedral Underneath 
this reredos, with its figures of saints formed of 
the brilliantly colored stones of this region, lie 
the remains of De Vargas, whom the Mexicans 
revere as a deliverer and almost a saint. 

The oldest church in Santa Fé, and probably 
the United States, Miguel Church, 
built in 1550; partially destroyed in the revolu- 
tion of 1680: reoccupied, 1693 : and completely 
restored, 1710. To gain admittance to this in- 
teresting edifice, you ring a huge bell in the ad- 
joining wall three times, and presently a wiry, 
keen-eyed Mexican sacristan unlocks the gray 
The ceiling is stud- 


chancel. 


in is San 


portals and ushers you in. 


ded with huge wooden beams; the floor is 
sunken; there are wonderful old paintings 


brought from Spain five hundred years ago, and 
a bell, cast in 1300, which, when rung, gives out 
as rich and 
church bells. 

Next door to the San Miguel Church, is the 
oldest house in the United States. This ’dobe is 
believed to antedate the Spanish occupation. It 


sonorous a tone as many modern 
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had originally a second story, but that has been 
destroyed and a mere shell of an abode now 
remains. 

The Government building faces on the Plaza. 
It is dignified by the title of ‘‘ Palace,’’ though 
merely a one-storied adobe building, with 


the wide portico so common 
to this Southern architecture. It was 
built in 1598, and has been continu- 
ously occupied by Spanish, Mexican 
and American governors for nearly 
three hundred years. Here General 
Lew Wallace wrote ‘‘ Ben Hur.’’ Gov- 
ernor Thornton, however, does not reside here. 
His ’dobe is in a neighboring side street, which 
measures exactly sixteen feet in width, and is 
opposite a livery stable and a Chinese laundry. 
The interior of his home is, however, enchant- 
ing, his ‘‘ placita’’ being, it is said, the prettiest 
in Santa Fé. 

No trip to the Land of Mafana is complete 
without a visit to an Indian pueblo, or fortress. 
These pueblos are scattered all over New Mexico. 
The most famous is the Pueblo of Taos. To reach 
this one leaves the Denver and Rio Grand Rail- 
road at Embudo or Tres Predres, and takes stages 
thirty-five miles across a mesa, bitter cold in 
winter and scorching hot in summer. On ac- 
count of this terrible ride few tourists reach Taos. 
And yet it is doubtless the most interesting town 
in New Mexico. It is in this region that the se- 
cret order of the Penitentes is found, whose rites 
and penances are most weird and cruel. Their 


meetings are held at Ranchos de Taos, four miles 
from the pueblo. For their sins they attempt 
expiation by flaggelation and even harsher pen- 
ances. For many vears an actual crucifixion 
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was carried out on Good Friday, the result being 
that many a Mexican cattle-thief and desperado 
actually lost his life on the cross. Now, how- 
ever, thongs are used instead of nails in this 
ceremony. But the flaggelations continue on 
Holy Thursday, the whips used being so con- 


structed as to cut deep 
into the backs of the 
Penitentes, and inflict 
most frightful wounds 
and sears. A physician 
who has examined many 
of these Mexicans told me that the mass of sears 
upon their backs was something inconceivable. 
However much the Mexican may do penance, he 
never reforms, but, after Holy Week is over, is 
ready for any desperate or lawless deed. 


MENICAN OVENS 


The Indian pueblos are most curiously con- 
structed. One story is built upon another, but 
at the back, the entire building rising like a 
Hight of stairs, These various stories are reached 
by ladders, which, in times of war, were drawn 
up, thus giving the besieged a vantage ground. 
Near the Pueblo of Taos are remarkable cistern- 
like buildings, in which ancient and mysterious 
rites are held. The young Pueblo Indian de- 
scends into one of these ‘‘ sweating chambers,”’ 
and comes forth initiated into the order of his 
fathers. No American is permitted to examine 
these caverns 

Kit Carson’s tumble-down house and lonely 
grave are in Taos. There is a monument to Kit 
Carson in Santa Fé, and many tourists are led to 
believe that the famous scout and soldier is bur- 
ied in that city ; but he really lies in Taos. His 
yrave is in the corner of a plot surrounded by a 
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fence of wooden palings. A large wooden cross 
lies upon the mound, and a tattered flag hangs 
from the headstone whose inscription merely re- 
cords the name and dates of birth and death. 
The Pueblo 


flavor peculiarly his own. 


rare and distinct 

You might take all 
all the thousand-and- 
one perfumes of the city of Cologne, and _ roll 


Indian has a 


the odors of the east side, 


them into one, and you would secure nothing 


that could approach the penetrating, enveloping, 
far-reaching, blood-curdling Pueblo stench. Per- 
haps this indescribable favor is appreciated in 
all its roundness, richness anc juiciness more at 


Tesuque than at anv other pueblo. Tesuque is 
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wild flowers. All night long this little fellow 
trudged over the foothills, with a little stick in 
his hand with which he beat off the coyotes that 
followed him, waiting for his death. The fragile 
weapon fell from his little lifeless hand when a 
private soldier lifted him with tender arms from 
the sand of an arrova next day. 

At Tesuque one comes close to Nature in all 
the 
The squalor, 


its simplicity. The Pueblos of to-day are 


aborigines of Montezuma’s time. 
the filth, the primitive appliances of everyday 
living, the costumes, the work, have not changed. 
In this wretched pueblo L found them at work 
on their rude pottery. 


Each room has it corner- 
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UNITED STATES BUILDINGS, SANTA FE, 


ten miles from Santa Fe, and is reached only by 

The 
curves over the sandy, desolate arroyas or sun- 
dried No dwellings 


are in sight, save now and then a lonely ranch 


carriage or on horseback, road winds and 


beds of mountain streams. 

nestled among the barren foothills. Every hill 
and gorge is so like its neighbors that one soon 
realizes the difficulty of a search in this locality 
for one who is missing, and listens with painful 
intensity to the story every dweller in Santa Fé 
tells to this day of the wanderings of poor little 
Jack a golden -haired toddler, four 
years old, who was lost in this wilderness last 


Downing, 


June and found dead next day twenty miles 
from the place where he left his mother, to pick 
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WAS WRITTEN. 


BEN HUR’ 


WHERE 


the vessels are 


The little jugs, bowls and gods stood in 


chimney anal fireplace, where 
baked. 
rows about the fire. The squaws were squatting 
on the floor, some moulding the vessels from the 
clay with their brawny hands ; others decorating 
them with their primitive pigments ; others pol- 
of children 


The Pu- 


eblos are very good natured, and chatter amiably 


ishing them with stones. A swarm 


and an avalanche of dogs erected me. 


while regarding me with undisguised curiosity. 
The bucks bang their front hair and tie bunches 
of red woolen varn and narrow strips of black fur 
on the ends of their thick braids. The squaws 
wear gay colored aprons tied on behind, and 
buckskin leggins. 


They, too, bang their coarse 
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black locks, and never shampoo their heads. 
The children wear nothing. As we drove into 
Tesuque | saw a buck come out of his apartment 
clothed only in his right mind. On beholding 
visitors he retreated to his dressing-room, and 
presently emerged, content and unconcerned, in 
full clress, having donned a coarse white cotton 
shirt and a broad grin of weleome. 

These Indians are all devout Catholies, and 
their huts are filled with cheap pictures of saints, 
tawdry shrines and tinsel-decked images. They 
all wear gay necklaces of beads : and, while the 
will sell you their pottery, articles of dress or 
household utensils, nothing will induce them to 
part with their beads. Neither do they like to 
sell the stones with which they polish their pot- 
tery. 

When you leave an Indian pueblo, with its 
filth, smells, mangy curs, screeching papooses, 
and bald nudity, vou are very ready to acquiesce 
in the general Western article of faith that 
‘*there is no good Indian but a dead one.’’ The 


noble Red Man is a pleasing fiction in the East. 
In the West he is a nightmare. 

The charn 
off. When t 


from your vi 


f Santa Fé is not easily thrown 
City of Holy Faith has faded 
ind is lost in the softening haze 

of memory, think of it with dreamy long- 

ing. There is something fascinating about that 
lotos-eating town. Again and again do you wan- 
aza under the luxuriant foli- 
age of its grand old trees. 


} 
| 
| 


der through the P 
Again do you see 
the strange processions winding through its nar- 
row streets—the little girls in white, like black- 
eved angels, wolytes swinging the perfumed 
censors, the priests in stole and chasuble, the 
volden CTOsSs 


trate in the dust 


mn high, the worshipers pros- 


And again, wit! 
the wild, shri 
flung out on 


the sunset gun, do you hear 
otes of the bugle at the fort 
balmy evening air, and at its 
command watch the flutter of the stars and 
stripes, as the 
the scarlet 


lag drops down the staff against 
and gold of a Southern sky. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


By NORLE\ 


CHESTER. 


I wap a friend, who in my willing ear 

Poured eager words with adulation rife 

He healed the wounds inflicted by Truth’s knife, 
My faults glossed over, made my virtues clear ; 


In those smooth seas he sought my soul to steer 
Where self-esteem doth lead us far from strife. 

I glided on content with self, with life 

He loved me till I to mvself grew dem 


Another came ; his presence seemed to se 
A light in which my littleness lay bare 
He led me to a sea which tempests ren 


Where waves are efforts rising o’er despair ; 


But earth seemed richer for a soul so rare 
Myself I loved no longer, but my Friend 











EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE AUTHOR OF OUR NEW SERIAL, “FATHER JOHN.” 


Epiru Sessions Tuprer, 
serial story, the opening 


the author of the new 
chapters of which are 
given in this number, is well known in literary 
and journalistic circles in New York city. She 
was born in Panama, Chautauqua County, N.Y., 
and is the daughter of the Hon. Walter L. Ses- 
sions. Her ability as a writer soon manifested 
itself, and she began with newspaper work on 
the Buffalo Express. 

After her marriage to Horace E. Tupper, a Ca- 
nadian Englishman 
and rail- 
road man, she moved 
to Chicago, where she 


well-known 


filled special assign- 
ments, doing inter- 
views, etc., for the 
Herald. While there 
she won the prize of 
two hundred dollars 
for the story of 
forty thousand words 
offered by the Chicago 
Tribune. About the 


best 


same time she fur- 
nished the Herald a 
novelette entitled 


‘*The Black Diamond 
Bracelet.’’ These pro- 
ductions achieved for 
her a high local repu- 
tation, but she sighed 


for a wider sphere, 





found time to write and pubiish another novel, 
entitled ‘‘ By Whose Hand,”’ and still another. 
entitled ‘‘A Transferred Identity,’’ which was 
syndicated by the American Press Association ; 
and she has recently finished what will no doubt 
be considered her greatest novel, the one just 
begun in this magazine, ‘‘ Father John.’’ In 
addition to her serial work she has written many 
The 
FRANK Lesii’s PopuLar 
Montuty, it will be 
remembered, contain- 
ed one of Mrs. Tup- 
per’s sketches: ‘‘ In 
the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado,’’ which 
was pronounced at the 
time one of the 
(lescriptive articles ever 
printed. Another of 
her papers, ‘‘The Land 
of To-morrow,’’ 


short stories, magazine articles and poems. 
last June number of 


best 


ap- 
pears in this number. 
In the past two 
years Mrs. Tupper has 
been sent three times 
by the American Press 
Association to the Far 
West. She has visited 
for that association 
New Mexico, Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado and 
California, and to get 


and a short time after- material for her ar- 
i EDITIL SESSIONS TUPPER, - 

ward came to New ticles she has chum- 

York. For two years she did the New York med with miners, Indians and cowboys, climbed 


specials for the Chicago Herald, and her letters 
to that paper were characterized as the best of 
the kind ever furnished from the metropolis. 
Mrs. Tupper is a prodigious worker. Since her 
entrance upon newspaper life she has furnished 
an enormous amount of correspondence for the 
American Press Association and one of the well- 
known syndicates. She has done specials for the 
World, Advertiser, Press. Journal and Recorder. In 
the intervals of newspaper employment she has 


lofty mountains and gone down under the earth 
to write up famous mines. 

Mrs. Tupper says of herself that she has no 
fads ‘ 
rily china, but any old duds.”’ 


save a mania for old dishes—not necessa- 
She lives a sim- 
ple life, and finds her chief enjoyment in her 
chosen work. She is bright, vivacious, and full 
of sympathy for every good and worthy cause. 
Undoubtedly greater triumphs than any she has 
yet won still await her. 
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FATHER JOHN. 


BY EDITH 


AuTHOoR or ‘* By WHose Hann,” ‘‘ By 


SESSIONS 


4 HaAtr’s BREADTH.” ‘ TH 


TUPPER 


DIAMOND BRACELET,” 


‘A TRANSFERRED IpeENTITY,” Ev 


CHAPTER I. 


“Men had only laid hands on him to injure him, and every contact 


o oe 4 


ony. 





SCAR KENNETH to the bar.’’ 
The moment had come. 


Ken- 
neth rose mechanically and passed 
the 
He saw, as in a dream, the stern, 
the little knot of court 
officials crowding about the rail to watch the noto- 
rious thief get his deserts ; the reporters’ table, 


down court room to receive 
his sentenc 


cold face of the judge ; 


at which a long row of young men were busily 

writing ; 

ing into his fevered brain, he saw through the 

great dusty window a patch of blue sky, and 
Vol. XLITI., No. 4—27. 


and above and beyond this scene, sear- 


vith them had been a blow.” 


heard distinctly th 
trees outside in t 
cate perfume fron 
criminal lawy¢ 


chirp of the birds in the 
park ; he smelled the deli- 

the bunch of violets the great 
who had so ably defended him 
\nd the sky and the birds 
violets made him think of 


his ce 
and the breath 
Janet. 

** Kenneth,’ 
are convicted of 


wore in 
f the 


the court, gravely, ‘‘ you 
most heinous offense. You 

and have been defended by 
Every opportunity has been 
But an 
is found you guilty. Have 
y why sentence should not be 


have had a fair trial 
learned counst 
given you to establish your innocence. 
intelligent jury 

you anything to s 


passed upon 
Kenneth refi 
centrate his thoughts ; 
—back to his littl 
saw the sapphir 


ted dully. He could not con- 
they would wander back 


western home. 


Again he 
sky cleft by the dazzling range 
of lofty peaks the solemn pines of the canon, 
the log cabin, th: open window, the pot of 
columbine, and the woman leaning out to pluck 
the flowers. . 

cr it please 


‘*T have been s 


your honor,’”’ he suddenly said, 

dazed-like that I cannot think 
I am quite sure of my own in- 
fter all, your honor, that is the 


very well. But 


nocence, and, 

most important 

self—of——your 
He broke 


shabby cap il 


point. To be quite sure—vour— 


wn—innocence 





ind stood idly fumbling his 
uncertain fashion. His extra- 
il riveted the attention of the 
. painful intensity settled upon 


ordinary reply) 

court-room, and 
it. Even the bench felt its influence as well as 
that of the white face and staring, burning eyes 
of the unfortunate creature at bay before it. The 
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judge hesitated a moment before he spoke the 
words which shut the doors of Sing Sing upon a 
human being for twenty years. 

It was all over. Kenneth was led out, hand- 
cuffed, pushed into the hideous prison van, 
driven back to his cell in the Tombs, and two 
hours later was in the Grand Central station, 
waiting for the train which was to take him out 
of life for twenty years. 

The crowd surged up and down before him. 
Men, women and children stared curiously and 
impudently at this shackeled, forlorn, hopeless 
wretch. Comments were freely passed and can- 
did opinions circulated on his guilt and appear- 
Kenneth heard little. Over and over he 
saw the mountains, the cabin, the open window, 


anee, 


and the pot of columbine and the woman lean- 
ing out to pluck the flowers. 

Suddenly a voice penetrated his dulled senses, 
and roused him from the lethargy in which he 
was fast sinking. 

‘What is his crime ?”’ it asked. 

Kenneth raised his bloodshot eves to the face 
He 


face 


of the (juestioner. 
thirty-eight, with a 
strength and goodness. 


saw a man of about 


indicative of great 
The eves were large, 
gray and of kindly expression, the lips and chin 
were not hidden by beard or mustache and the 
geniality and sympathy of a generous nature were 
The 
man’s figure was that of an athlete and he car- 
ried himself with great dignity. 
and fashionably dressed. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Preston?” said the of- 
ficer to whom Kenneth was handcuffed, touch- 


plainly shown by their curves and lines. 


He was well 


ing his hat. ‘‘ His crime? Burglary. Breaking 
open Shore & Needham’s place, in Bleecker 
Street. He got twenty vears for that little 
job.” 

“Twenty years! Poor fellow!’ said Mr. 


Preston, gently. 

Kenneth started. 

“Thank you, sir,’ he said, quite humbly, 
“thank you. [am not guilty.”’ 

“Oh, of course not!’ 
humoredly. 


said the officer, good- 


con- 
of this 
He spoke eagerly, rapidly, as if 
fearing Preston would go away before he might 
finish his statement. 

But Preston did not move. He looked squarely 
dlown into the sad, anxious face upturned toward 
his. ‘‘I believe you,’’ he said, simply. 

Kenneth shrank back like one who receives a 
blow. He tried to speak, but could make no 


‘‘T admit IT have been a tough case,”’ 
tinued Kenneth, ‘‘ but I 
crime, 


am innocent 


mr,’’ 
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sound. But the muscles in his throat heaved 
violently, and he drew his ragged sleeve across 
his eve. 

‘‘Give me your name,”’ said Preston, drawing 
a small memorandum-book from his pocket. ‘‘ I 
live near the prison. I will see if something can- 
Oscar Kenneth. 
a brave heart, my man. 
ease your hard fate.’ 


not be done for you. Keep up 

Possibly I can help to 
And then, to the utter 
amazement of the convicted criminal, this well- 
dressed, 


handsome gentleman extended his 
hand, grasped his, pressed it kindly and disap- 
peared in the throng. 

One gleam of sunshine had fallen across the 
dark path which Kenneth had trodden alone 
and in bitterness. When the blackness of death 
had compassed him about that night in his 
gloomy cell, he heard again the gentle, sympa- 
thetic he felt again the pressure of a 
brother’s hand, and experienced once more the 


voice . 


blessed assurance that some one believed in him. 
And as the wretched convict slept heavily and 
dreamed of his home, now desolate, of the pot 
of columbine and the woman who tended the 
flowers, he saw in all his visions another face, 
glorified and sublimated by pity and tenderness, 
and it was to him as the face of God. 


CHAPTER IL. 

“And to his eye there was but one beloved face, 

And that was shining on him.”’ 

TueE Preston country house and grounds were 
about three miles from Sing Sing. The extensive 
estate sloped to the very edge of the Hudson 
River. The road which led to the place wound 
round a sharp cliff and up a steep hill, making 
on a mid-summer afternoon rather a warm climb. 
At least this seemed to be the opinion of a young 
man who toiled up to the gate the afternoon of 
the day Oscar Kenneth was taken to prison. 

The visitor was a slim, well-built young fellow 
with a keen, pleasant face, dark eyes and hair, 
and an alert, restless manner. He was dressed in 
good taste, and looked atypical young New Yorker 
He often 
paused in his walk and muttered fearful things 
about the weather, lifting his hat from his head 
to wipe his brow, and by this act displaying a 
white, well-cared for hand adorned with three or 
four very curious rings, more remarkable for 
bizarre effects than for great value. 

The porter at the lodge evidently knew him, 
for he touched his hat smilingly,:as the young 
man hastened through the gate. 


of down-town business associations. 


The visitor 


passed on up the driveway and soon came out 
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upon the broad terrace in front of the great, red 
brick mansion, and dropped in a limp, exhausted 
fashion upon a rustic seat. 

As he industriously fanned himself with his 
hat, he gazed at the beautiful scene before him. 
Away to the right stretched the flower gardens, 
full of bloom and sweetness. Through the stately 
trees came a glimpse of the river. The piazzas 
of the house were gay with cushions, hammocks 
and ribbon-decked chairs. Palms in great pots 
stood about:on the terrace, and under a tree, a 
little to the right, was a tea table spread for sup- 
per. Across the fields gleamed the cross of the 
little stone Catholic church built by the old 
squire, and in which the Preston family, devout 
Catholics, worshipped. 

‘*T’m blessed if it don’t look like a stage-set- 
ting,’’ remarked the new comer, ‘only there’s a 
lack of paint and seaffolding and men in shirt 
sleeves peering out of the wings, and peroxided 
ladies cavorting nimbly round. It’s certainly 
heaven when you get here, but the other place 
coming up from the station. I must be in love,”’ 
he continued, soliloquizing, as he fanned and 
mopped his perspiring brow. ‘‘ Yes, that’s just 
what is the matter. Fora long time I fancied it 
was the result of the grip, but I’m slowly com- 
ing to the conclusion that it’s love. Why, what 
else?’ he asked, addressing an invisible com- 
panion. ‘‘ What else would send a man racing 
up here through such heat? If I were not in 
love I would have walked circumspectly and 
slowly. How have Iecome? Answer me that, 

sob Howard. I am actually ashamed to ac- 
knowledge to myself the unseemly pace at which | 
have rushed up that hill. And for what? To see 
a girl—a mighty nice girl—who has completely 
turned what I am pleased to call my brains ! 

‘*A man in love,’ he went on, meditatively, 
‘fis not a pleasant object. T’ve no doubt I’m 
red as a lobster, and I know I’m blowing like a 
whale, and all to get five minutes more with 
Nora. Nora! Oh, what a sweet name that is! 
Nora—that,’’ with an air of sudden resolution, 
‘that shall be the name of the heroine of my 
first play! I wonder if it will also be the name 
of my first—that is, my wife ? 
Little witch! I wish she would come floating out 


Oh, where is she ? 


—heroines always float—in one of those gauzy, 
Huffy, white frocks which she wears, I am con- 
vinced, with malice aforethought, to render me 
more desperately in love than ever. I would be 
willing to bet this week’s salary that she is look- 
ing at me now’’—rising and scrutinizing the 
house—‘‘ from behind one of those blinds, laugh- 
ing at my misery and impatience.” 
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Just at that moment a charming vision flut- 
tered through the great hall door, and out upon 
the piazza. A lovely girl in white, with knots 
of rose-hued ribbon rippling from the soft folds 
of her gown, and with one huge pink rosebud 
nestled in the silky knot of blonde hair drooping 
on her sweet white neck. This charming vision 
paused, as if amazed, and cried : 

‘“Why, Mr. Howard, how do you do? What 
an unexpected pleasure !’’ 


‘Unexpected !’ exclaimed the young man. 


‘Tsay, I like that Why, I wrote vou vester- 
day I would be up this afternoon.” 
Oh, yes,’ with a delightfully ingenuous air, 


‘so you did! T had forgotten.”’ 


i Forgotte n ried the visitor, holding the 
soft, white hai 
nestly in the f 
his own. ‘Al 

‘“Oh, no,’ 


osely in his, and looking ear- 
sweet, tantalizing face so near 
Nora, how cruel you can be !? 
plied Nora, airily; ‘‘oh, no, 
I am not cruel ly careless.’’ 

‘* Ves, very 
man, with a sig 

‘*Your feelings '’’ 
‘Why, Mr. Howard, you surprise me. I did 
not suppose 


ess of my feelings,’ said the 
pursued the sweet vixen. 


possessed feelings—especially 
newspaper me! 

“How good of you not to say police re- 
porters,’’? returned Howard, with a show of 
proud humilit 
stition that m 


‘| know it is a popular super- 
‘f our profession have no feel- 


ings. We are supposed to sink them in our 
work —to sel ur noblest emotions at space 


rates. A newspaper man might make copy out 
of his familv—paragraph his mother-in-law, for 
instance.” 


} 


i Suppose I were to Inarry an orphan Sug- 
gested this maddening young woman, with a sly 
side glance. . 

‘oy - tell uu what, Nora,’”’ said Bob, sud- 
denly, meeting her on her own ground, ‘‘he 
would be playing in great luck.’”’ 

‘* Abominable !’ said Nora, with a delicious 
pout. ‘You see you are quite as cynical and 
rest of your ilk.”’ 

’ returned Howard, with consid- 


hardened as t] 
‘Well, Non 
erable feeling, ‘*‘ ll admit there’s a good bit of 
eynicism on the surface, but’’—suddenly assum- 
ing a more cheerful manner —‘‘ if you were to 
dig deeper, you've no idea what gems of un- 
worldliness, what jewels of ingenuousness you 
would find. The fact is, we don’t choose to cast 
our pearls before swine—swine representing the 
general publi Do you see ?”’ 
‘*T see,’’ laughed Nora. 
‘Seriously, little girl,’? went on Howard, 


ee ns 
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‘*vou wouldn’t wonder at newspaper cynicism 
if you could know the wretched phases of hu- 
manity with which we constantly come in con- 
tact. There’s not a day we do not rub against 
crime, misery or mystery.” 

‘*Oh, mystery !’’ cried Nora, with great anima- 
tion, ‘‘ that is the most fascinating word in the 
English tongue. And let me tell you, Mr. Robert 
Howard, that we have a most beau—ti—ful one 
right here at our doors.”’ 

**You don’t tell me !’’ said Howard. 

‘* But I do,”’ rejoined the girl. ‘‘ Listen. You 
know the little cottage down in the ravine, which 
has been unoccupied for years ?”’ 

** Perfectly.’’ 

‘“ About ten days ago,’’ went on the lovely 
narrator, sinking her voice to an appropriate 
whisper, ‘‘a woman suddenly appeared from 
Heaven knows where, and took possession of 
it.”” 

‘* Lovely !’’ squeaked Bob, in a high falsetto. 

‘*Hush, monster !’’ laughed the girl, ‘‘ wait. 
She remains within the cottage—doors closed, 
curtains drawn, windows shut. Those who have 
caught a glimpse of her declare her to be young 
and very pretty. Now, isn’t that a delicious 
state of affairs ?”’ 

‘* Delightful, marvelous !’’ cried Howard, get- 
ting out his notebook with a great flourish. ‘‘ I'll 
write a story about it—the Mysterious Unknown ! 
Who is she? The Sphinx of the Ravine—spread 
head and all that.”’ 

‘* Goose !’’ cried Nora, giving him a tap with 
her dainty pink fan, ‘‘ vou are such a dreadful 
copy fiend! Let me tell you what I propose to 
do. Fanny Durand and I have determined to 
see her, even if one of us is forced to sprain an 
ankle and faint on her doorstep.’ 

‘‘T say, Nora, great idea! Why, you would 
make a capital reporter. I wonder if you would 
get cynical and worldly ?”’ 

‘*Oh, of course ; they all do.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Bob. ‘* Take me—how I wish 
you would! [I know I am frightfully blasé, 
eynical and wicked. I look it, do I not? But,”’ 
dropping his voice, ‘‘do you really faney, Nora, 
I could ever become hardened to one I love ?”’ 

‘“T’m sure I don’t know,’’ murmured the 
girl, as the color rushed in her sweet face. 

‘Ah, ves, vou do,’’ said Howard, bending 
over her. ‘“You know, too, that I love you! 
You see it in my eyes every time I look at 
you.” 

‘Hush !’’ cried the willful young beauty, 
springing up. ‘‘ You must not talk that way to 


me! What would Uncle John say ?”’ 


‘What would Uncle John say?’ repeated 
Howard, rising too. ‘‘‘ Bless you, my children !’ 
I am sure he would. He is too kind-hearted to 
do the stern parent act.”’ 

‘** Suppose you leave off that nonsense,’’ said 
the young lady, blushing divinely now, ‘‘ and 
come into the music room. I have such a pretty 
song to sing you. You will stop for tea, will vou 
not ?”’ 

‘If I may,’’ eagerly replied Howard, ‘* but 
I must go back to town on the seven o'clock 
train.’’ 

“Oh, we won’t detain you,”’ said the girl, 
tossing her pretty head. ‘‘ We are going to have 
tea on the terrace as soon as Uncle John comes, 
and [ll make you acup. But come, now, hear 
my new song.”’ 


CHAPTER IIL. 
“A man’s foes are of his own household.” 

As THE young people went across the piazza, 
chatting happily together, Mrs. Margaret Cosy, a 
servant who for years had dominated certain 
quarters of the house with a good-humored ty- 
ranny, appeared from a_ lattice-covered walk 
leading to the side of the mansion, carrying some 
of the famous Preston china on a tea tray. Set- 
ting her tray down on the rustic seat near the 
table, she deftly proceeded to place the shell-like 
cups and saucers in their places, meantime hum- 
ming to herself the refrain of an old Irish song, 
‘*[’'m sitting on the stile, Mary.”’ 

Margaret was neat, trim and self-satisfied. 
Therefore it was somewhat of a shock to her 
when a voice, marked with a powerful Hibernian 
accent, sounded close to her ears this ominous 
question : ‘‘ Phwat now, Mrs. Cosy? Phwat air 
yez doin’ out here wid thim best cups and sas- 
sers ?”’ 

Margaret turned with a snort of defiance and 
faced her natural enemy, Barney Shannon, the 
gardener. For years the two had fought early 
and often. Never had they been known to agree 
on any subject, and both existed with the firm 
belief that it would be an utter impossibility for 
the Preston place to be run without their counte- 
nance and support. Both excellent, worthy 
servants, they enjoyed the confidence of their 
master, John Preston, to the utmost, and each 
strove continually ‘to rival the other in his 
esteem. ‘‘ Margaret and Barney will end by 
marrying each other,’’ John Preston often said 
to his family, ‘‘so that they may enjoy their 
quarrels without any interruption.’’ So when 
Barney put this impertinent question about the 
china to Margaret, she answered with flashing 
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eyes and a spirit becoming the occasion : ‘* It’s 
of yours, Mister Shannon,’ with 


a bitter emphasis upon the ‘‘ Mister.’’ 


no concern 
“Tm 
thinking things have come to a great pass if I 
can’t be bringing out the best cups and saucers 
widout being called to account by yez.’’ 

‘Faith,’ said Barney, with provoking dis- 
tinctness, ‘‘ yez do be sassy enough, God knows, 
widout carrying sassers.”’ 

‘* But if it is your business,’? went on Mar- 
garet, in cutting tones, ‘‘ I'll tell yer that Mrs. 
Dorchester asked to have tea on the terrace to- 
night and Miss Nora ordered it ; but if you have 
Mister Shannon, I have 
she will countermand the order.”’ 
Margaret laughed shrilly at her own wit. 

‘*Mrs. Dorchister,’’ said Barney, with great 
contempt, ‘* Mrs. Dorchister, indade. She do be 
runnin’ the whole place, begob ’ 


‘Hush !’ 


vou.”’ 


great objecti« ns, 
doubt 


no 


And 


cried Margaret. ‘‘She might hear 

‘*She will not,’’ returned the gardener. ‘‘She’s 
ridin’ out this afternoon as grand as if she owned 
I’m that 
sick of her,’’ raising his hands in denunciation ; 
‘¢T’m that sick of her wid her foine airs and her 


the carriage she do be setting in. 


long-tailed gowns and her jaw-breaking words. 
This morning, too, didn’t that walking divil— 
God forgive me !—come down to the gyarden be- 
yant an’ cut all me purtiest blossoms, and me 
foaming wid rage! Look here, Mrs. Cosy, is it 
any reason because her niece is to marry Misther 
John, that play the 
Do yez think,’’—with great anxiety—‘ 
think she'll be 
mony ?”” 

‘*T belave,’’ said Margaret, majestically, ‘I 
helave that is her intention.”’ 

‘‘Her intention is it?’ demanded Barney. 
‘*That sittles it, then!’ adding, with profound 
shall lave! Mrs. Dorchister and I 
can’t shlape under the same roof.”’ 


she can missus. here ! 
‘do Vez 


stopping here after the cere- 


gloom, ‘‘ I 


At this, Margaret again burst into peals of 
mocking laughter, 

‘* Listen to the airs the man is putting on. 
Shlapin’ under the same roof, indade! What’s 
the matter wid the sthables, Barney ?”’ 

When Barney had recovered a bit from this 
worsting, he approached Margaret cautiously and 
whispered : 

‘* Mrs. Cosy, look here, Do vez know I do 
be thinking there may be no weddin’, after all ?”’ 

‘*No weddin’ !’’ repeated Margaret, at the top 
of her voice. 

‘<°S’h, be aisy now !’’ said Barney. ‘‘ There’s 
no need of raisin’ the dead wid that steam calli- 
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ope of yours. I repate, Mrs. Cosy, I have me 
suspicions there's to be no weddin’, leastwise 
not of Miss Mary and Mr. John.”’ 

‘*The moon has turned the man’s saft head !"’ 
announced Margaret to a company of invisible 
witnesses. 

‘*Oh-o! [Pm saft-headed, am I?’ demanded 
Barney, fiercely. ‘‘ Faith, I ken see through vez, 
Mrs. Cosy, and [ll tell yez wan thing right 
here, yez ought to be ashamed of yerself for 
helping to desave the kindest, best master the 
good Lord ever let live !’’ 

‘*T don’t deceive nobody,’’ stated Margaret. 

‘* Phwat de vez mean by carrying notes betune 
Miss Mary and Misther Edward, thin? Oh-o! 
I’m a saft-head, am I?’ 

‘“You’re a suspicious ould pig!’ 
garet, flouncing toward the house. 

‘*A pig, am I!’ shouted Barney after her. ‘* A 
pig! If I'm a pig, begobs, yez air a domned 
ould humbug !’’ 


said Mar- 


Then, as he gathered up his 
gardening tools and prepared to leave the battle- 
field, after the utter rout of the enemy, he con- 
tinued, angrily: ‘‘ I’m spachless with indigation 
when I sees every blessed member of this unholy 
household desavin’ Misther John, in this durrty 
fashion. His own brother, too! Him he tinded 
from a babby. Well, well, somethin’ must hap- 
pen soon to open Misther John’s eyes.”’ 

Just as Barney had reached this sage conclu- 
sion, some one came walking up the driveway— 
a woman, tall, stately and dressed in black. 
like a over the green lawn. 
Barney felt a cold chill seize him as he looked at 
the gloomy figure advancing under the lofty trees. 

‘‘ Who the divil’s this ?”? he muttered. ‘‘ I’m 
blessed if it ain’t the lady from the cottage in 
the ravine. Now, what do she be wantin’ here, 
like a black ghost? 

The stranger drew nearer, and through the 
folds of her black vail Barney saw two lustrous, 
gleaming eyes, ‘‘like a cat’s,”’ 


She 


moved shadow 


No good, I’m sure.”’ 


he announced 
later in his confidences to Mrs. Cosy ; then a 
voice, rich, sweet and thrilling spoke : 

it asked. 

‘It is, mum,’’ replied Barney, touching his 
hat. 

‘*Ts Mr. Preston at home ?”’ 

‘*No, mum,”’ returned Barney, glibly. ‘‘ He 
do be in New Yark at business. He'll be home 
about five o’ clock—leastwise, that’s whin he gin- 
erally comes.”’ 


‘‘ Ts this the Preston place ?”’ 


The caller hesitated a moment. 


‘Ah, vou mean Mr. John Preston. Well, it 


is Mr. Edward Preston whom I wish to see. Is 
he here ?”’ 
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‘‘He is mum, and he’s not,’’ replied Barney. 
‘* He is stopping here, visitin’ Mr. John, but he 
do be tryin’ a new horse this afternoon—wan 
his brother gave him yisterday. I’m thinkin’, 
though, he’ll be home soon.”’ 

** Ah, well, then I'll wait,’’ said the woman, 
and coolly seated herself near the tea table, much 
to Barney’s amazement. ‘‘ His brother, you say, 
gave him a saddle horse yesterday. I suppose 
now,’’—very insinuatingly—‘“‘ his brother gives 
him everything he wants, does he not ?”’ 

‘*He does,’’ answered Barney. ‘‘If Mr. Ed- 
ward were to say to Mr. John, ‘ Brother, I must 
have the moon !’ Mr. John would answer. ‘To be 
sure, Ned, I’ll git it for yez.’ And, bedad, he’d 
git it someways, too. Ye see, mum, they’re all 
that’s left of the old family, savin’ Miss Nora, 
Heaven bless her bonny face ! She is their niece, 
and lives wid Mr. John. Thin, too, Mr. Ed- 
ward’s been so long away in the West. Let me 
see! It’s six or siven years since he went to 


Colorado to seek his fortune.’’ 


‘* Ah, and did he find it?’ asked the woman. 
‘‘He did not, mum. He came back a few 
months ago, and the iverlastin’ fuss Mr. John 


made over him wad rise a cheer 
heart,’’ replied Barney. 
‘‘T have no doubt of that,’’ said the woman, 


has on your 


rising. ‘‘Ah, what beautiful grounds! Would 
there be any objection to my walking through 


them while I am waiting ?’’ 

Now if there was anything on earth that 
Barney loved, and in which he took untold 
pride, it was his garden. ‘‘Sure, she’s a lady of 
taste !’’ he murmured to himself, then, aloud, 
bowing with awkward delight: ‘‘ Certainly not, 
mum. Id be proud to have yez admire me 
handicraft. Jist step this way, mum, I'll show 
yez about wid great alacrity.’’ And he led the 
way into the garden, _ 


CHAPTER IV. 
“He had got a hurt, 
0’ the inside of a deadlier sort.” 

To THE left of the garden was the carriage 
road leading to the stables. About ten minutes 
after Barney and the strange lady vanished 
among the hydrangeas and cacti of the garden, 
a horse and rider dashed violently up this road. 
The horse was a beauty—mettlesome. spirited, 
full of fire, taking the bit between her teeth 
with a vengeance. It was quite evident that her 
rider was having a severe tussle for the mastery. 
However, as he sat splendidly and held the 
mare with a ferocious grip, he conquered her 
and brought her up to the stable door on a gen- 
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tle trot. A groom took the animal, fretting end 
panting from her struggle. The man dis- 
mounted, stood one moment staring at the 
mare fiercely, then raised his whip and struck 
her a blow which made her rear and plunge in 
fright. 

‘** D—— you !’’ the man muttered between his 
white lips. ‘‘I may as well teach you at once 
who is master.’ 

The groom attempted to remonstrate : 

‘*She’s new to you, sir,’’ he began. 

The man turned on him savagely : 

‘Shut up!’ said he. ‘‘The mare belongs to 
me. If I choose to cut her in inches, I will——”’ 

Then suddenly he staggered back, pressing his 
hand to his heart, and turning so white that the 
groom, releasing the mare’s bridle, hastened to 
him and half supported him in his arms. The 
attack passed in a moment, and the man, sul- 
lenly thanking the groom, walked slowly down 
the driveway toward the lower end of the flower 
garden. Here, in a retired nook, under a cluster 
of beeches, he threw himself down in a garden 
chair and stared gloomily at the thick hedge be- 
fore him, which separated the neighboring coun- 
try seat from the Preston place. 

The man had a diabolically handsome face. 
The eyes were of ‘‘most unholy blue,’’ with 
heavy brows and long lashes. Underneath the 
eyes lay black shadows, giving to the upper 
part of the face a singularly fascinating, yet, at 
the same time, repellant expression. Although 
the man was not more than thirty-three, his 
thick, dark hair was heavily powdered with sil- 
ver. The nose was perfect, the nostrils sneer- 
ing, the lips curved like a cupid’s bow, but mar- 
red by a mocking smile which lingered about 
their graceful lines. It was a face with a history. 
Violent impulses, emotions and desires had 
left their imprint on Edward Preston’s features. 
And yet there was an indescrible fascination 
about the stormy face, in his winning manners, 
in the air of proud melancholy which he chose 
to assume at certain times, and which now in- 
vested him like a cloud. He was yet physi- 
cally agitated, and still pressed his hand on his 
thumping heart. Suddenly he spoke, slowly : 

‘‘T had all I could do to hold that mare. | 
used to ride anything on the plains. God, how 
my heart pounds! What ails it? It goes like 
a trip-hammer, of late, if I get the least bit ex- 
cited, and then that deathly faintness! Ah, 
well, I reckon riding is too violent an exercise 
for a man with a heart.”’ : 

He laughed scornfully and musically. 

‘*A man with a heart! How much trouble 
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that same heart has brought me! A nice state 
of things, isn’t it? Here I am, living on my 
brother, the best man in the world, God knows, 
and dead in love with the girl he is about to 
marry. What am I going to do? What is Mary 
going to do? That girl puzzles me. I have 
never known a woman like her. She is simply 
adorable, but she baffles me. At one moment 
she is gentle and almost yielding, the next de- 
fiant and cold as ice. But,’’ he concluded, with 
the lazy, easy smile playing over his beautiful, 
treacherous lips, ‘‘ ice will melt.”’ 

Just at that moment a gate in the hedge 
swung open, and through it came a young girl 
in a wonderful pink frock, carrying a wonderful 
white parasol over her dainty curled head. She 
had the most impertinent little face possible, 
with wickedly ingenuous eyes, and a saucy tip- 
tilted nose. This was Miss Fanny Durand, Nora 
Preston’s intimate friend, the young heiress of 
the neighboring estate, coquette, tease and in- 
veterate gossip. As she saw this moody man 
sitting alone, a smile which boded him no good 
Hitted over her face. Fanny had discovered that 
it was very easy to annoy Edward Preston by 
little teasing, gadding remarks, and so on general 
principles never allowed an opportunity for vex- 
ing him to escape. Observing he was now in a 
bad humor, she paused before him, scenting a 
possible battle. Preston looked up and nodded 
carelessly. 

‘*How are you, Fanny? How comes it you 
are alone? Where is your sighing swain ?”’ 

This was a signal for warfare. 

‘“My Alexander ?’’ asked Fanny, in the sweet- 
est tones imaginable. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Preston, striking a match to light 
a cigar. 

‘‘He is driving this afterrioon with his re- 
spected mamma and Professor Smudge.”’ 

‘*Oh, ishe! You must be tremendously dull.’’ 

‘‘T am,’’ sighed Fanny; ‘‘the hours drag 
with leaden feet, but my Alexander will return. 
Meantime, where is Nora ?’’ 

‘‘T haven’t seen her since luncheon,’ Preston 
said, indifferently. 

‘‘Ah, there she comes out on the west piazza 
and some one with her, a man—how perfectly 
lovely ! Why, it’s Rob Howard ! When did he 


come ? 


Nora didn’t tell me she was expecting 
him. Isn’t it droll, Mr. Preston, that there are 


so many lovers about this place? There are Rob 
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and Nora—anybody can see how that is going to 
end. There is your dear brother, so devoted to 


dear Mary, and there are Alee and myself. 
Why, you are the only one left out in the cold. 
I really don’t see,’’ in a tone of most provoking 


anxiety, ‘‘ what you are going to do, unless ’’— 
as if suddenly struck by a happy solution of the 
difficulty—‘‘ unless you make up to dear Mrs. 
Dorchester. That would be so nice. She can’t 
be so much older than you, can she?’ 

‘*Miss Fanny Durand,’’ said Preston, turning 
his face toward her and angrily flushing, ‘‘ would 
it be too much trouble for you not to give your- 
self any unnecessary anxiety over my affairs? 
When I wish your advice, I'll ask for it.”’ 

‘“Why, of course,’’ returned the minx, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ I was actuated by the sincerest motives, 
but as you are inclined to be such an old bear, 
I'll leave you your growling !”’ 

‘‘Nothing would please me better,’’ returned 
Preston, looking at her with the same cruel look 
he had darted at his luckless horse before he 
struck her. 

“Well, good-by, sweet child!’ said Fanny, 
airily, as she started. ‘*Oh, I say,’’ returning a 
step or two, ‘dear Mr. Preston, Just one more 
suggestion last straw, as it were—perhaps 
the mysterious lady of the ravine might take 
pity on you!’ Then, with a mocking laugh, 
she tripped away 

‘Little jade, I'd like to wring her neck !”’ 
Preston muttered. ‘‘ The lady of the ravine! 
Those girls are daft over this unknown, con- 
stantly weaving the most impossible yarns about 
her. Nota bad idea of Miss Fanny’s, after all. 
If the unknown is a pretty woman, she might 
serve to pass an idle hour or so. Ah, but every 
woman is uninteresting since I have known 
Mary. I wish’’—ds passion suddenly leaped 
within him and flamed to his tempestuous face 


—‘*T wish I could take her bodily and carry her 
away from them all—away with me! Bah! a 
pretty dream . dream! And yet,’’ rousing 


again, ‘‘ why dream? Why should I not 
make it a reality? If it were not for Janet— 
poor Janet! | wonder where she is ?”’ 

‘*She is her said a voice behind him. 

Preston sprang to his feet and turned. The 
cigar dropped from his nerveless hand. 

The strange woman stood before him, her lus- 
trous green eyes gleaming at him through the 


folds of her long, black vail. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Tiny little model maiden 


May I sketch you as you ‘ pose,” 
All your budding baby beauty, 


Tinted like a folded rose? 


il. 

These Art-students cannot “do” you, 
Changeful restless baby! I 

Am a student-poet, maybe 


Verse can catch you—let me try: 
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BY 


[osalie M.donas. 


III, 
First, I see so lithe a figure 

Propped against a rough old tree, 
That the grasses swaying toward it 


Bend to its sweet sovereignty. 


IV. 


Next, eyes blue, and wide and wondering 





Of so exquisite a hue 
That they shame the palette, almost 


Shame the poet’s expression, too. 


V. 
Tangled curls of purest sunlight, 
Little, laughing ‘‘ milk teeth,’’ arms 
Dotted with soft baby dimples— 


These are not one half her charms! 


VI. 

Little listless hands, down dropping 
Faded flowerets in a heap; 

Rose collapsed ! 


Ah! fellow-students, 
W 


ho can paint a babe asleep? 
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THE HISTORY AND DUTIES “OF AN 
By JOANNA R, 
COMPARATIVELY little is known of the real 


character and duties of the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
although 


than a century, 


ice, it has been in existence for more 
furnishing the Treasury Depart- 


ment with a little navy of its own. The motto 


of the corps has not been ‘‘Glory,”’ but. the 
time-honored battle cry, ‘‘ Duty,’ and the path 
of duty has led its officers to many brilliant 
Cutter 


For. while the Revenue 


its 


achievements. 


Service, from con- 
nection with the Treas- 
ury, is apparently a 
civil establishment, it 
has always been upon 
In 
1790, when the finances 
of the had 


been drained by the 
and it was 


a military basis. 


country 


Revolution 
so necessary to stimu- 
late the commercial in- 
terests of the embryo 
nation, this branch of 
the public service was 


organized, eight vears 
prior to th building 
of our navy. The 


United States did not 
at the time 
single warship to main- 
her 
quired dignity upon 
the high s 
eral Washington, 
sisted Secretary 
Hamilton, of the Treas- 
ury Department, with 
characteristic care and 


yp ISSCSS a 


tain newly ac- 


us. Cien- 
as- 


by 
Photo by Bell. 


foresight, selected the officers to form this new 
among the commanders of the old 
navy, the ‘fighting quality’’ of 
each individual being his best recommendation 


corps from 


Continental 
for appointment. Upon the recommendation of 
Secretary Hamilton, authorized the 
building and equipping of ten vessels, the cost 


Congress 


of each not to exceed one thousand dollars, to 


be manned by a captain whose compensation 
was to be thirty dollars a month, besides his 
subsistence : 


REVENUE 


IMPORTAN' 





CAPTAIN C. F, 


a first, second and third mate, four 








CUTTER 


\NCH 


SERVICE. 


NAVY. 





OF OUR 


NICHOLLS 


mariners and boys, the mates to receive 


twenty, sixteen and fourteen dollars a month, 
| ariners and boys to be paid 


eight and four doll: 


respectively ; t 
irs a month, besides the ra- 
army. Such 
ideas upon naval require- 


. soldier in the 
were the primitiv: 
ments in those early days. The specific object of 
the service was the 


tions allowed 


protection of the revenue 
to aid in its collection. The 
duties of the officers 
are to-day practically 


from customs and 


the same as when first 


established, although 
the service has cele- 
brated its centennial 


anniversary; but the 
scope of these duties 
has enlarged with the 
growth of the country. 
Within eight months 
from the passage of the 
act creating this corps 
the Marine 
was completely organ- 
ized, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury was 
able to assign his little 
fleet of ten vessels to 
duty. For 
these cutters 
tuted the only naval 
force of the United 
States. Their original 
cost, and the expense 


Revenue 


six years 


consti- 


of their maintenance, 
was charged against 
the 


from imposts and 


revenue derived 


SHOEMAKER, 


tonnage, and this arrangement must have been 
considered satisfa tory, for, in 1793, the salary 
of captains was raised to forty dollars a month, 
and in addition they were awarded one half of 
the fines, penalties and forfeitures which they 
were instrumental in securing to the Government. 

As the difficulties of the United States with 
France developed in 1797, it became necessary 
to increase the armed force upon the sea for the 
protection of our commerce and to act as a coast 


defense. A number of large vessels was added 
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to the service, each provided 
with a complement of seventy 
This lit- 
numbering 
proved themselves 
valuable auxiliaries to the navy. 
Of the twenty-two prizes taken 
from the French, 
sixteen, unaided, 
in the 
Among the 
the historic Constitution 
and Constellation, and their roll 
of officers held the 
Barney, 


marines and seamen. 
tle fleet, 
twenty, 


now 


they secured 
and assisted 
of two others. 
revenue 


capture 
vessels 
were 


names of 
Truxton, Nicholson, 
Preble and Stephen De- 

Several of the 
were given commissions in the 
where they afterward rose 
to honorable distinction, while 
three of the cutters were trans- 
ferred to the Naval Establish- 
ment. The cutter Pickering was 


and 
catur. officers 


navy, 


the most active and effective vessel of the entire 
fleet. She made two cruises to the West Indies, 
capturing ten prizes, one of which carried forty- 
four guns and two hundred men, three times her 
own force. But the third time she sailed, in obe- 
dience to orders to join the squadron off Guada- 
loupe, she was supposed to have been lost in 
one of the heavy gales prevailing at that time, as 
she was never heard of afterward. 
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DRILLING WITH 
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LIEUTENANT SAMUEL 
U. 8. CUTTER SERVICE, 


A HOTCHKISS RAPID-FIRE GUN ON REVENUE CUTTER ‘‘ MORRILL.’’ 





CUTTER SERVICE, 


In 1799 the 
was 


revenue cutter 
by legislation made part 
of the available nayal force in 
time of emergency. The cut- 
ters were then provided with 

distinguishing pennant, the 
term of lieutenant was substi- 
tuted for that of 
their officers were 


mate, and 
directed to 
fire upon refractory vessels 
which were subject to seizure 
The 
also placed under 
direction of collectors of 


vessels 
the 
cus- 


or examination. 
were 


toms, and have proved them- 
selves indispensable as a coast 
guard in all emergencies. The 
law of 1794, inhibiting the 
slave trade, did not specifically 
direct aid 
their 
suppression 


revenue cutters to 
in its enforcement, 
efforts toward the 
of that traffic were 
until all need for exertion had disap- 

The cutters stationed on the southern 
captured a number of vessels, having on 
board an 487 


to be bondage. 


yet 
HOWARD, 
nobly Con- 
tinued 
peared. 
coast 
aggregate of 


sold 


negroes intended 


into The suppression 


also of piracy, which prevailed along the Gulf 
States in the infancy of the present century, 
was due chiefly to the revenue cutters. Her 
officers waged a relentless war upon the pirates, 

pursuing them into 


resort or 
rendezvous, attacking 
and dispersing them 
wherever found. On 
one occasion the pirate 
eraft Bravo boldly 
tacked the 
and Louisiana off the 
southern part of Flo- 
rida. The struggle was 
fierce but short, as the 
cutters quickly board- 
ed _ their and 
carried her decks ina 
hand-to-hand action. 
By degrees the harbor- 
ing of pirates in the 
bayous of 


every bay of 


at- 
d {lahama 


enemy 


Louisiana 
was completely broken 
up. The vigilance and 
bravery of the revenue 
officers struck 
even into the 


terror 
reck less 




















THE UNITED STATES 
hearts of the desperadoes from Mexico, South 
America and Cuba, for inferiority in armament 
or men was apparently no consideration to the 
coast guard There were instances in which 
these robbers were fearlessly attacked and made 
to strike their colors when greatly the superior 
in force. The under the 


of Captain Jackson, with only sixteen men and 


Louisiana, command 
two guns, attacked and captured the Bolivia, 
carrying three guns of greater caliber and manned 
by thirty-four pirates. 

Government’s neutral 
Cutter Service has borne a prominent part. By 


In the enforcement of our 
obligations the Revenue 


the watchfulness, intelligence and tact of her 
officers many detentions were made of masters 
of armed vessels coming into port for supplies of 
munitions and men, without causing strained re- 
lations with the countries under whose authority 
they were sailing. 

In the performance of their primary commis- 
sion, that of protecting the revenue, the cutters 
have inevitably been witness to many ship- 
wrecks occurring within the limits of their patrol 
The 


were directed to render to these distressed ves- 


grounds. prompt assistance which they 


sels, irrespective of nationality, is one of the no- 
ble acts of benevolence of our Government which 
contribute toward the just pre-eminence held by 
the United States among the nations of the world 
for and institutions. The 


humane generous 


CAPTAIN FAUNCE, OF THE ‘‘ HARRIET LANE.”’ 
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rAIN JOHN W. COLLINS, 


Life-saving Service was, therefore, a natural out- 


growth of the Revenue Marine, its splendidly 
organized system being principally due to the 
Mr. Sumner I. Kimball, who 
Marine Bureau from 
the latter year, by Act of Con- 


zealous efforts of 
was chief of ¢ Revenue 
1871 to 1878. In 
gress, the Lif 


and M 
distinguished 


saving Service became a separate 


office, Kimball, in recognition of his 


or and fitness for the post, was 


selected as its general superintendent, which 
Mr. Kimball is 
nest worker and an enthusiast in 


but he does not forget his con- 


position he at present occupies. 
a vigorous, « 
his profession 
nection with the old bureau, and frequently in 
acknowledges his indebted- 
-operation of the Revenue Cutter 
Service in achi admirable results in 
the districts under his particular control. Much 
in praise of the gallant 
*the courage, the 
its officers and crews, while the 


his annual reports 
ness for the 
eving such 


has been published 
work of the Life-saving Service, 
self-sacrifice of 
unostentatious aid rendered by its parent stock 
is permitted to pass unnoticed. The Revenue 
Marine furnishes the drill-masters for the life- 
saving crews, twelve of her officers being de- 
tailed to 
visit and report upon its condition, especially 
Besides 
carrying supplies to these stations, eight revenue 


act as inspectors of each station, to 


concerning the discipline maintained. 


cutters cruise along the coast during the severe 
portion of the afford such relief to 
distressed navigation as the circumstances may 
permit. Under the law of 1837, requiring the 


season to 
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Photo by Prince. 
SUMNER I, KIMBALL, 
CHIEF OF REVENUE MARINE, 1871-78. 


President to assign public vessels to service on 
the coast during the winter months for the relief 
of storm-driven vessels of commerce, ships of 
war were at first designated, but could not per- 
form the work on account of their size and 
draught, and were soon replaced by the fleet of 
cutters, which have performed this hazardous 
duty every vear since. A glance at the annual 
report of the service for 1895 shows an aggregate 
of 122 vessels in actual distress assisted, their 
cargoes being valued at $1,081,592, which is 
$150,000 more than the entire appropriation 
made by Congress for the maintenance of the 
service, while the lives of forty-three persons 
who were taken from the water in a drowning 
condition were saved. When put in commission 
upon the great lakes, revenue cutters are par- 
ticularly charged with aiding vessels which may 
have come to grief in those dangerous waters, 
and the service is proud to record that never 
has a signal of distress been exhibited in vain 
within sight of one of its cutters, nor has a 
complaint ever been filed of the neglect or dila- 
tory action of one of its officers. The Revenue 
Cutter Service is more peculiarly situated than 
any other branch of the public service. Its pri- 
mary duties have grown to be the enforcement of 
every Federal statute affecting the maritime in- 
terests of the nation, and vet it is liable to be 
called upon at any time for special service. The 


designation of vessels to cruise during the winter 
months for the relief of distressed navigation is a 
duty outside of its proper sphere. And again in 
time of war the President is authorized to direct 
revenue vessels to co-operate with the navv in 
defensive or offensive operations on the coast or 
on the high seas. This power can be exercised 
by the President over no other branch of the 
civil establishment. 

The first active assistance given to the navy 
by revenue cutters since the French war was in 
1812. They were emploved to enforce the em- 
bargo laws of 1807-8, and the first prize taken 
from the British was the schooner Patriot, with a 
valuable cargo, seized by the cutter Jefferson just 
one week after the declaration of war. While 
performing the dangerous duty of coast guard 
the cutters captured thirteen other British ves- 
sels, taking nine hundred prisoners. An _ illus- 
tration of their bravery and readiness for every 
emergency is afforded by an anecdote of the cut- 
ter Surreyor, On the night of June 12th, 1815, 
she was lying in York River, near Chesapeake 
Bay, Captain William Travis being in command, 
when boats from the British frigate Narcissus, 
containing about fifty men, and commanded by 
Lieutenant Crerie, bore down upon her, and, 
owing to the darkness, approached to within 150 
yards before being discovered. The Surreyor had 
a crew of fifteen men, and she carried six twelve- 
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CAPTAIN L. M. STODDER, 
ONE OF THE SURVIVING OFFICERS OF TITE ‘‘ MONITOR.”’ 











\N UNEXPECTED VISIT 
pound carronades, none of which could be 
brought to bear at such close range. Captain 
Travis therefore gave to each of his men two 
muskets, with instructions not to open fire upon 
the enemy until within pistol shot. The British 
dashed on, and after a short struggle carried the 
cutter, but lost three of their men, besides seven 
wounded. Of the cutter’s crew only five were 
wounded, and Lieutenant Crerie considered his 
opponents to have shown so much bravery that 
he returned on the following day Captain Travis’ s 
sword accompanied by the following letter to 
that intrepid officer: ‘‘ Your gallant and desper- 
ate attempt to defend your vessel against more 
than double your number excited such admira- 
tion on the part of your oppo- 
nents as I have seldom wit- 
nessed, and induced me to re- 
turn to you the sword you 
have so ably used, in testi- 
mony of mine. I am at a loss 
which to admire most — the 
previous arrangement on 
board the Surveyor, or the de- 
termined manner in which her 
deck was disputed inch by 
inch.”’ 

Another instance in which 
persistent determination was 
exhibited was in the case of 
the cutter Eagle, Captain Fred- 
erick Lee being in command, 








FROM THE “ 


Sound. On the morning of Oc- 
tober 11th, 1814, she was sighted and pursued 


on Long Isla 


by a British and sloop till she ran ashore 


near Negro Head in the Sound, was stripped of 


her sails and rigging, and her guns dragged up a 
high bluff. in this eminence the crew of the 
Kagle maintained their defence from nine o'clock 
in the morning till late in the afternoon. When 


their larger shot and ammunition were exhaust- 
ed the indomitable men tore up the log book, 
made cartridges and returned the enemy’s fire, 
which mostly lodged against the hillside. Near 
evening the British gave up the fight and retired, 
and the next day Captain Lee succeeded in get- 
ting his vessel afloat, and was about removing 
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her when the enemy returned, and this time se- 
cured their hard-earned prize. During the en- 
gagement the cutter’s flag had been shot away 
three times, and had been as often replaced by 
volunteers from her crew on the hill. 

From 1815, for a number of years, some of 
the most active and gallant officers of the navy 
sought and 
obtained 
comm is- 
sions in the 
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CUTTER SERVICE. 

entered into contract for the construction of six 
iron steamers to take the place of sailing vessels 
in order to increase the efficiency of the service. 
They were among the first iron-hulled vessels 
ever launched, and much was expected of them. 
But they proved to be, without exception, failures. 
Few got away from the place of building before 
extensive repairs and alterations had been made, 
and though more than a million dollars had 
been expended for this purpose not a single 
steam revenue cutter was perfected. This mis- 
erable mismanagement led Congress to pass a 
bill depriving the President of his authority to 
procure vessels for the 





ARRIVAT MONTGOMERY,’” AT 
Service, and found there ample scope to gratify 
their ambition. Immediately upon the com- 
mencement of hostilities by the Seminole In- 
dians, in January, 1836, the collectors of cus- 
toms at New Orleans, Mobile and Key West or- 
dered, without awaiting instructions from the 
Department, the revenue cutters at these stations 
to proceed to the scene of action and render such 
assistance to the inhabitants and to the 
army and navy within their 
From that time till the close of 
the war from three to five of these ves- 


was 


as 
power. 
sels were continually on the coast of 
Florida, their prompt helpfulness call- 
ing forth the strongest eulogies from 
the naval officer under whose command 
they acted. 
ter Jackson, 


On one occasion the cut- 
while making a tour of 
inspection of lighthouses and custom- 
houses along the coast, learned of a 
threatened attack upon Saint Marks, 
As there was no garrison at this place, 
Captain Hunter, who was.in command 
of the cutter, ordered her gun to be at 
once removed to the shore with two 
officers and thirty-two of his men to 
defend the town. 

In 1848 the Secretary of the Treasury 





MOBILE, 
REVENUE CUTTER ‘* FORWARD,”’ 


service at his discre- 
tion, a prerogative 
which he had enjoyed 
since 1793. President 
Tyler promptly vetoed 
this bill, but it passed, 
notwithstanding, the 
first instance of the 
kind in the history 
of our nation, and 
that, too, by the most 
decisive vote ever re- 


ALA., ESCORTED BY corded on a like occa- 
sion, it being in the 
Senate 41 to 1, and in the House 127 to 30. 


These facts delayed the introduction of 
into the Sailing cutters were 
used until 1861, with one exception, the Harriet 
Lane, for which an appropriation was made of 
$150,000, in 1857. 


steam 


vessels service, 


She was named for President 


Suchanan’s lovely niece, and was the pride of 
She is still spoken of with 


the Revenue Service. 





THE ‘‘ HUDSON,”’ AT ITS DOCK IN NEW YORK. 
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INFANTRY DRILL ON REVENUE CUTTER “‘ ANT. 


affection by sea-faring men, and it is doubtful 
if the Government possessed another vessel dur- 
ing the period of her short career that equaled 
her. 

Her first duty was patroling the entire Atlantic 
coast, helping to extinguish the slave trade. 
Next she accompanied the fleet upon its errand 
to require apology and reparation from Paraguay 
to our Government for having fired upon the 
United States survey steamer Water Witch. During 
this expedition the Harriet Lane was indispensa- 
ble, as all of the naval vessels grounded more than 
once, and under the skillful management of her 
commander, Captain Faunce, she succeeded in 
extricating them from every difficulty. Commo- 
dore Shubrick pronounced her the most efficient 
vessel in the fleet. The Fulton would have been 
lost altogether but for the zealous efforts of Cap- 
tain Faunce, who, it is worthy to note, did not 
sever his connection with the cutter till she was 
transferred to the navy in 1861. During the 
Civil War this cutter was present at numerous 
engagements. At the first cry for aid from Fort 
Sumpter the Harriet Lane was among the first to 
arrive, bringing relief to that gallant garrison. 
She shared in the attack upon Newport News, 
and was taking part in the capture of the forti- 
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fications at Hatteras Inlet, when by Act of Con- 
gress she became a naval vessel. She was cap- 
tured by the Confederates off Galveston, in 1863, 
and taken to Havana, but at the close of the war 
her old master, Captain Faunce, was selected to 

Subsequently she was trans- 
irk-rigged vessel and named the 


1 


bring her | ( 
formed into 

Elliott Richie, pursuing an uneventful career un- 
til the spring of 1884, when she became water- 
logged off Pernanfbuco and was abandoned. 
mourns her fate. 

cutters still in the service ren- 
assistance during the war with 
uly the Woodbuey, which was aux- 


The service still 
Seven of 
dered valuab 
Mexico, espe 
iliary to General Taylor’s army of occupation, 
prior to and during his advance to Brazos and 
Corpus Christ Nearly all of the old officers in 
the Revenue Marine corps saw active duty in the 
late Civil War. Of the three 
surviving off of the Monitor during her mem- 
orable conflict with the Merrimac two are now in 
the Revenue Cutter Service : Captain L. N. Stod- 
der, who was a junior lieutenant on board the 
Monitor, and showed such bravery during the 
fight that | is presented with a valuable gold 
medal by t citizens of Boston (his native 
town), and Lieutenant Samuel Howard, who 


navy during 





























THE ‘‘GALVESTON,”’ 


held the highly responsible position of pilot of 
the vessel during the engagement, he alone, of 
all the officers and men attached to the Union 
squadron in Hampton Roads at that time, hav- 
ing volunteered his services to navigate the 
Monitor in the treacherous waters surrounding 
the scene of the battle. 

There upon 
Revenue has _ reflected 
credit upon the Government. 


is but which the 
anything but 
It is not generally 
known that the famous dispatch, ‘‘ If any man 
attempts to haul down the American flag shoot 
him on the spot,’’? was called forth by the in- 
subordination of a revenue cutter officer. Just 
prior to the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween the North and South an order was is- 
sued by General Dix, then Secretary of ‘the 
Treasury, recalling all revenue vessels stationed 
at ports along the southern coast to New York. 
Captain Breshwood, in command of the McLel- 
land, one of the largest of these vessels, positively 


one occasion 


Service 


refused to obey the instructions as given to him by 
the Secretary’s representative, Mr. William Hemp- 
hill Jones, sent from the Treasury Department. 
His letter, declaring it his determination to obey 
no more orders sent from the Department was 
telegraphed to Washington, and 
General Dix late in the afternoon. He at once 
wrote in reply, ‘‘ Tell Lieutenant Caldwell (1st 
Lieutenant of the McLelland) to arrest Captain 
Breshwood, assume command of the cutter and 
obey the orders I 
Breshwood, after 


received by 


gave through you. If Captain 
arrest, undertakes to interfere 


with the command of the cutter, tell Lieutenant 
Caldwell to consider him as a mutineer and treat 
him accordingly. If any man attempts to haul 
down the American flag shoot him on the spot.’’ 

This summary dispatch was shown to General 
Holt, Secretary of War, and to General Scott, 
and then sent over the wires. It did not reach 
its destination until ten days afterward. Mean- 
while not only the MeLelland, but three other 
cutters, had surrendered or been taken posses- 
sion of by the State authorities. Of the officers 
on board these vessels only three remained loyal. 

sut the honor of the service was retrieved by 
other cutters which played a conspicuous part 
during the war. They were, as upon every other 
occasion of hostilities, the first to respond fully 
armed and equipped for any duty that might be 
assigned to them. The Forward was at Anna- 
polis giving support to General Butler as soon as 
he himself reached that point. The Miami cov- 
ered the landing of the troops intended for the 
recapture of Norfolk at Lynn Haven Bay ; the 
Naugatuck took part in the attack on Sewall’s 
Point, and subsequently led the fleet up the 
James River and participated in the bombard- 
ment of Drury’s Bluff; and the Nemaha had the 
honor to receive on board General Sherman at 
the conclusion of his ‘‘ march to the sea,’’ and of 
conveying him to the fleet of gunboats below. 
Others were kept constantly engaged in connec- 
tion with the Potomac fleet on Chesapeake Bay, 
preventing the transportation of supplies from 
North to South. Captain Thomas N. Dungan, 
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of the cutter Hercules, was killed in action near 
the Virginia shore. 

It thus appears that the military character of 
the service has been established by its employ- 
ment in every war in which the country has be- 
come involved. Even in times of tranquillity the 
revenue cutter force is exposed to the perils of 
war, for the commanding 
officers are directed, while 
attempting to board any 
vessel arriving in a port 
of the United States, in 
case of failure or refusal 
on the part of such vessel 
on being hailed to come 
to and submit to proper 
inspection, to fire first 
across her bows as a warn- 
ing, and in case of persist- 
ent refusal to resort to 
shot and shell to compel 
obedience. Each cutter is, therefore, provided 
with great guns and a full complement of small 
arms for the use of the crew, if needed. The 
discipline is the same as that maintained upon 
a ship of war, as the service constitutes the 
maritime constabulary of the nation, not menac- 
ing peace, but perserving order. It is the ex- 
ponent of the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to secure obedience to the laws which 
he is bound: under official oath to execute. 

As early as 1869 it was recognized that such 
arduous requirements demanded special training, 
and a general reform of the corps was initiated. 
A commission was appointed to examine into the 
alleged abuses which had crept into the service, 
and, upon their finding, thirty-nine officers were 
discharged as disqualified. Thus incompetency 
was eradicated, and 
the cadet system es- 
tablished, by which 
young men of be- 
tween 18 and 25 were 
enlisted after passing 
a satisfactory physi- 
cal examination and 
a difficult academic 
one. No more pro- 
motions were made 
from favoritism or 
by the old method of 
seniority. All per- 
sonal and _ political 
interference was 
strictly forbidden. 
The cadets were 
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obliged to pass another competitive examination 
with respect to their general information in order 
to rise to the rank of third lieutenant; and for 
this they were not considered eligible to compete 
until they had served a probationary term of 
two years, and had been again pronounced phys- 
ically sound by a surgeon of the Marine Hospital 
Service. Their moral 
character, also, was re- 
quired to be unimpeach- 
able. 

To put the system into 
practical operation a sail- 
ing vessel was suitably 
fitted up to accommodate 
the cadets, the officers on 
board being appointed as 
instructors in navigation 
and the duties of the ser- 
vice. An experienced col- 
lege professor was also 
employed t mduet the academic -studies of 
the young n Mr. Edwin Emery of Bowdoin 
College acte: this capacity for many years, 
giving entire satisfaction. In 1890 the cadet sys- 
tem was dis inued and promotions were made 
from the U.S. Naval Academy, but this aroused 


protest, and during the past year the old system 
has been resumed. The revenue cutter Chase, 


stationed at timore, performs her regular work 


besides affording schooling facilities for the cadets. 


At the clos 
cruise to gi 


ch school year the vessel goes on a 

young men experience in practi- 
cal seamans] This is in itself a test as valua- 
ble as the « 


defects or i 


ination, since any constitutional 
pacity are likely to be developed 


during that period. Besides its other advantages 
the cadet system has proved to be very eco- 
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nomical. When a vacancy occurs in the grade of 
third lieutenant, it is held open until the spring, 
when the examination is held; and the saving 
accruing from holding these positions vacant 
more than equals the extra expense of the sys- 
tem. The compensation of a cadet is $500 per 
annum, with rations. 

Generous emulation is the watchword of the 
cadet system. Each young man knows that his 
advance depends entirely upon himself, that 
friends cannot help him, but that proficiency 
and skill in his profession, gentlemanly deport- 
ment and upright living will all have due weight 
in enhancing his personal interest ; hence in- 
creased studiousness and a spirit of pride has 
shown itself throughout the whole service. Un- 
der such influences it is unfortunate that the am- 
bition of the rising young officer cannot be grati- 
fied by the attainment of higher rank than that 
to which the service is limited. The grade of 
captain is the highest attainable. 

The corps as it exists to-day numbers 850 sea- 
men, with 222 officers. These officers, like those 
of the navy, receive their commissions for life, 
are appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States. 

Captain Charles F. Shoemaker, the present 
Chief of the Revenue Marine Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been in the service thirty-two 
years, and when asked what especially stands 
out in his memory in his naval experience, an- 
swers, with dry humor: ‘‘ Hard work; no spe- 
cial events.’’ The captain, in his modesty, for- 
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gets what the service does not—that he was one 
of the three officers who remained loyal to the 
Union at the time that so many cutters deserted 
to the Southern Confederacy. After leaving the 
Lewis Cass, whose captain had given her up to 
the enemy, Lieutenant Shoemaker made his way 
to the North and served all through the war, on 
guard duty at the port of New York and convoy- 
ing vessels on the coast. For several years he 
was detailed to the Life-saving Service in the ca- 
pacity of inspector, and at the time that he re- 
ceived his promotion to captain and chief of the 
bureau he was in command of the cutter Wash- 
ington, at New York. 

The introduction of steam as the motive 
power of revenue vessels led to the appointment 
of engineers to conduct the management of their 
machinery. The chief engineers are appointed 
by the President, but competitive examinations 
are held to fill the lower grades in this corps of 
the service. Any young man between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-eight, who has a good 
moral character, is eligible to appear before the 
examining board. The candidates are given a 
thorough test as to their acquirements in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and steam engineer- 
ing, and this test is so rigorous that only the 
graduates from a good technical institution are 
usually found to be up to the high standard nec- 
essary to pass the examination. The candidate 
is also required to show a certificate that he has 
served eighteen months in a machine shop, or 
else has had responsible charge of the machinery 
of some steamer for a period of six months. Un- 
like the army and navy, which make their ap- 
pointments only from West Point and Annapo- 
lis, the Revenue Cutter Service 
offers in its engineer corps a fine 
opening (with a salary of $1,200 
per annum) for ambitious young 
men, which is highly appreciated 
by the leading colleges of 
our country. Prior to 
Commencement Day a 
bulletin of the vacancies 
in this corps is obtained 
by the professors and 
posted up conspicuously 
in their academies to 
stimulate the exertions of 
the students. The office of En- 
gineer-in-Chief, with a salary of 
$2,500, has recently been created 


by Act of Congress at the instance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which provided 
that this .office should be filled by one of 
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the twenty-six chief engineers in the Service. 
Mr. Carlisle, in making this recommendation, 
proposed the name of Captain John W. Collins 
on account of his exceptional fitness to hold this 
responsible position, he having been previously 
selected as consulting engineer to the National 
Marine Conference by Secretary Windom, in 
1891. Captain Collins’s connection with the 
service began during the war, and he has risen 
through every grade to his present rank. The 
engines of every vessel in the service are 

designed by him, and he also supervises 

the construction of the same, as well as 

inspecting the material used, the steam 
machinery and all 
electrical apparatus 
required, The cap- 
tain, personally, is 
very agreeable. He 


has a quick, decided 


voice, and a forceful “23% 
manner which itself © 
inspires confidence in 
his ability. 

The service is “ 


greatly in need of 
new vessels. Two have this year been built, 

the Daniel Vanning and thé W. (2. Gresham, 

but several more could be added with advan- 

tage. The number of Chinese subjects landing 

unlawfully upon our shores and the demoraliza- 
tion resultirig from the smuggling of quantities 
of opium has kept the cutters upon the Pacific 
coast busy enforcing the Chinese Exclusion Act. 
The increased commerce upon the great lakes 
daily calls for a larger patrol force, while the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs in Cuba has rendered 
it necessary to assign a number of vessels to 
duty on the coast of Florida to enforce neu- 
trality and incidentally to assist the Marine 
Hospital Service in preventing the importation 
of contagious disease. There are only thirty- 
six revenue vessels, some of them very old 
and inadequate for the work, after thirty-five 
To each is assigned 
of 
some specific duty. The Manhattan’s time is 


or forty-years constant use. 


a regular patrol ground, or the performance 


engaged enforcing the regulations governing 
anchorage in New York harbor and bay. Most 
vessels on being notified that they are outside 
of the prescribed limits comply at once, but 
in some cases the patrol steamer is obliged to 
use force in moving them from channel-ways 
to proper anchorage. There are several inci- 
dental duties assigned to revenue cutters, such 


as the protection of timber reserves border- 
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ing upon the coast of navigable rivers, and the 
task of extinguishing fires. In 1893 the Johnson 
rendered hazardous service helping to put out a 
disastrous fire which was raging in the city of 
Milwaukee, W 

But long before this date the Johnson had made 
herself remembered with grateful affection. On 
October 9th, 1871, intelligence reached the cap- 
tain of this cutter, then at Racine, Wis., that the 
Without delay 


city of Chicago was in flames. 
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orders wer en, and the Johnson steamed out 
of the ha ind, notwithstanding that she 
in against a strong gale with a 
irrived in the vicinity of the 
seven hours. While still distant 
s, sparks from the terrible confla- 


was obliged 
heavy sea 
doomed cit 
five or six 
gration dropped upon her decks, and the vessel 
was compelled to change her course to avoid 
danger. Fi 
a half fror 
The sight 


ly she anchored about a mile and 

lighthouse to wait for morning. 

burning city was sublime in its 
horror, an er to be forgotten by those on board 
the Johnso Before daybreak the vessel steamed 
out into the river, but here fldating timbers from 
the bridges 


| other structures destroyed by the 
fire clogged stream and endangered naviga- 
tion. The vessel was again forced to turn aside 
into the first basin below the lighthouse, but here 
she found ample employment for her benevo- 
lence. In this spot the unfortunate sufferers, 
driven fror 
evening, had taken shelter in old shanties rudely 
built up fi drygoods boxes. These people 
had not tasted food for more than thirty hours, 
and were shivering with cold. During the three 
Johnson remained near Chicago to 


their homes the previous Sunday 


days that th 
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afford relief to the homeless, her provisions were 
liberally bestowed, officers and men uniting in 
the task of cooking and distributing the food. 

The Fessenden, under the command of Captain 
Hodgsdon, did good service upon Lake Erie dur- 
ing the past year in settling the dispute between 
our fishermen and the Canadian cruiser Petrel. 
Examination proved that our citizens were in 
Canadian waters when the Petrel interfered, and 
Captain Hodgsdon reported that there was no just 
claim to the protection of our Government. But 
more important issues of an international nature 
are being dealt with by the patrol steamers in 
Behring Sea—issues which require throughout a 
nicety of judgment on the part of those engaged. 
The revenue cutters have been employed in the 
vicinity of Alaska ever since the acquisition of 
that territory. Ten days after the ratification of 
the treaty for its purchase, on May 28th, 1867, 
the ¢utter Lincoln was ordered to that region. 
Several scientific men from the Smithsonian and 
the U.S. Coast Survey accompanied the vessel, 
bringing back the first information concerning 
Alaska. This expedition has been followed 
yearly by the cruising of revenue vessels .in these 
waters, developing the lines of inquiry then ini- 
tiated. The modus vivendi entered into, in 1891, 
between the United States and Great Britain 
charged the cutters with more serious business. 
By this treaty the quota of seals to be taken on 
the Pribilof Islands during the year was limited 
to 7,500. The ruthless slaughter of the fur seals 
was threatening their total extinction. Measures 
had to be taken by both nations for their protec- 
tion, as the creatures are only too easily captured 
during the seven months which they spend upon 
their hauling grounds or frisking in the water in 
the immediate vicinity. The seal is not at all 
shy. It will sit staring with its soft, handsome 
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eyes at an approaching vessel, then tumble off 
into the water and swim away with head erect, 
watching the movements of the boat. The wary 
Esquimo hunter, by dressing himself in a white 
shirt, lands quietly upon the block of ice where 
a company of seals is basking, and gets among 
them before they catch the alarm of his presence, 
and in a few moments is able to brain many 
of them with his club. 

On February 29th, 1892, at the conclusion of 
the convention held at Paris by the Tribunal of 
Arbitration, an award was rendered prohibiting 
the killing or capture of seals at any time within 
a radius of sixty miles around the Pribilof Isl- 
ands. Congress has given effect to the pro- 
visions of this award by various legisiation, and 
each year since the President issues a proclama- 
tion warning all vessels against entering these 
waters for the purpose of violating the laws for 
the protection of seals. 

These regulations are not made applicable to 
the native inhabitants when out hunting seals in 
their old-fashioned canoes and evidently not in 
the employ of other persons, unless they trespass 
upon the Probilof Islands, which are the great 
seal rookeries of the world. The active part 
which our Government has taken for the pre- 
servation of all fur-bearing animals will result in 
good to all the inhabitants of Alaska, especially 
to the islanders along the Aleutian chain, whose 
main dependence for subsistence is the sea otter. 
Should this animal be exterminated by ruthless 
speculators the people would be paupers and 
their support fall upon the United States. 

Soon after the promulgation of the various 
articles of this treaty, the President designated 
the cutters Bear, Rush and Corwin to co-operate 
with the navy in patrolling these waters. The 
mere presence of Government vessels to guard 
the life of fur-bearing animals 
drove away many piratical 
huntsmen from their favorite 
haunts, aud caused them to 
turn their attention to traffick- 
ing in rum and fire-arms with 
the ignorant Indians, who, fas- 
einated by the sight of new im- 
plements for hunting, readily 
paid four and five times the 
value of a single gun by ex- 
changing ivory, whalebone and 
peltry. Equally exorbitant 
prices were asked for the rum, 
which had previously been di- 
luted with water. The fruits 
of an Indian’s whole season of 
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hunting and fishing were some- 
times paid for a single jug of 
rum, and, after wasting the 
valuable summer months in 


A 


carousing, the people were left 
in a destitute, starving condi- 
tion during the dark period of 
an Arctic winter. To this trade 
were traceable all the lawless- 
ness, suffering and crime ob- 
servable in the Territory, till 
the ubiquitous revenue cutters 
came to the rescue and put a 
stop to these illicit proceedings. 

Advantage is taken of the 
yearly cruises of the revenue 
vessels to send supplies to the 
Commissioner of Education for 
Alaska, to be used at the mis- 
sion schools established at 
different ports along Behring 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
Valuable assistance is also car- 
ried to the whaling fleet, and medical treatment 
is furnished to the United States citizens and to 
the natives by the surgeons on board. The 
Bear is particularly well adapted by design 
and construction to navigate among the ice floes, 
as she originally formed one of the Greely re- 
lief fleet, and after the return of that expe- 
dition from the Arctic was transferred from 
Besides her 
other duties the Bear has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of the Interior in further- 
ing his enterprise of introducing domestic rein- 
deer_into the Territory for the benefit of the na- 
tives of Alaska. In 1893 the Bear transported 
127 of these animals from Siberia to the reindeer 
station at Port Clarence. In 1894 she repeated 
her trips to Sioeria, bringing back a total of 134 
deer 


the navy to ‘the Revenue Service. 


Many thrilling experiences could be related 
by the officers and crews of the Revenue Service, 
as they generally proceed as far north as Point 
Barrow, and return each year carrying some 
forty or sixty seamen whose vessels had been 
crushed by ice or driven on to the inhospitable 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

The Rush has won distinction for herself. In 
1891 she seized the British schooner Marvin for 
violation of the modus vivendi, and again, in 
1893, arrested two American schooners for viola- 
tions of the fur seal laws, delivering them into 
the custody of the United States District Court at 
Sitka for trial. Last year, under the command 
of Captain Hooper, she was dispatched in search 
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of the missiz 
could be 


ship Ivanhoe, of which no tidings 
rned, though several vessels had 
been previously engaged upon the same errand. 
The Rush succeeded in clearing up the mystery 
by discovering a wreck off Cape Flattery, which 
was identified as the Jranhoe. The ship had ap- 
parently gone down with all on board. 

With the beginning of the season of 1895 the 
duty of patroling Behring Sea, which had hitherto 
been performed by vessels of the navy in co-op- 
operation with thegevenue cutters, was by direc- 
tion of the President committed wholly to the 
evenue cutters—the Rush, the Bear, 

Corwin and the Perry, Captain 


charge of five 
the Grant, 
C. L. Hooper being placed in command of the 
fleet. The small number of vessels detached for 
this duty gave rise to apprehension at the outset 
lest the area of the award could not be effect- 
ively covered, but the Revenue Service has 
] 


proved itself competent upon this, as on every 


other occas A thoroughly efficient patrol 
has been aintained, for which the able 
commander with his no less able officers and 
faithful crews deserve the highest commenda- 
tion. The area covered by this little fleet in its 


operations is 60 degrees of longitude and 25 de- 


grees of latitude, the aggregate distance cruised 
being 77,461 miles. During the year 94 vessels 
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54 of which were 
Over 31,000 seal 
skins were actually counted and carefully scru- 
tinized, and four vessels were seized for violation 


were boarded and examined, 
engaged in the fur seal trade. 


of the treaty, three of which were British, and 
one American. 

Several efforts have been made to consolidate 
the Revenue Cutter Service with the navy. In 
1821 the experiment was made of detailing naval 


officers to serve on board the cutters, but in- 
harmonious relations between them and_ the 
customhouse officials was the result. As yet a 


transfer of this service to the navy has been 
found inexpedient, but could such an arrange- 
ment be amicably made it might prove bene- 
ficial for the service, for those of the 
Service are the poorest paid of any commissioned 


fevenue 


officers under the Government. The salary of 
its highest grade, that of captain, is only $2,500, 
Such compensation is inadequate in comparison 
with the 


rendered. 


character and extent of the services 
Besides its habitual military char- 
acter in time of peace, there is no branch of the 
public service which is required to perform such 
continuously laborious, hazardous duties. When 
“designated to cruise during the winter months 
for the relief of distressed navigation, the officers 
are instructed not to put into port unless abso- 
lutely compelled to do so by stress of weather 


or unavoidable circumstances. To maintain this 
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proximity to the shore, ever close to the danger- 
ous breakers, without incurring frequent acci- 
dent, demands a superior degree of skill and dis- 
cretion as well as an intimate knowledge of the 


coast line. This ability has been thoroughly 
tested. During one hundred years of winter 


cruising only one wreck of a cutter has occurred, 
that of the Gallatin, which was lost in a blinding 
snow storm off the coast of New England. Gen- 
erous allowance of salvage is made by the Gov- 
ernment to private individuals who are engaged 
in the business of rescuing lives and property, 
but when the officers and crews of the revenue 
cutters risk their lives in heroic efforts to save 
others they are actuated by the hope of no future 
reward other than the sense of having done their 
duty. In that ‘‘ self approving hour’’ which the 
poet has extolled these brave men call to mind 
the number of homes which they have saved 
from sorrow, and the reflection is a sweet one ; 
for statistics show an average of 100 persons 
rescued from actual drowning each year by the 
Revenue Cutter Service distinct from the Life- 
saving Service, besides the vessels warned from 
becoming imperiled. 

But at the moment that he goes into action, 
whether it be in defense of trust or in 
the call for the 
mander of a cutter finds no consolation for his 
own heart in the thought that his family and 
those of his faithful comrades will be cared for 
should the battle with the elements prove fatal, 
or should they fall the victims of desperate 
smugglers. No provided for the 
widows or orphans of the Revenue Cutter Service, 
though the men’s lives may be sacrificed amid the 


his 


response to assistance, com- 


pension is 


ealls of their profession, or themselves disabled 
for further service. Only when an officer of this 
corps has been wounded or disabled in the line 
of duty while co-operating with the nary (so reads 
the his entitled to be 
placed upon the pension list. And yet his person 
is endangered almost from the first moment that 
he enters the service. In the name of the most 
meritorious services rendered to the Government 
by this small but admirable corps, why is this 
discrimination made against them ? 


present law) is name 


The lack of pensions is not the only hardship 
to which the men of this corps are forced to sub- 
mit. There is no retired list. Until very re- 
cently the service bore upon its roll the names 
of men who had served in the Mexican War ; 
men eighty years of age are still on the active 
list. The last Congress did, indeed, make pro- 
vision for the placing of these superannuated of- 
ficers upon a roll denominated ‘‘ permanent 
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waiting orders’’ with half pay, and under the 
operation of this law thirty-nine officers were 
examined and found disqualified for active duty 
and placed upon this ‘‘ waiting orders’’ roll. 
The aged and infirm were thus removed, open 
ing vacancies for promotion of young, able men 
qualified mentally and physically to perform 
whatever duty might be assigned to them. But 
this enactment affords only partial relief to the 
necessities of the situation, since only those who 
were found to be disqualified by old age or 
broken health at the date of the passage of the 
act became its beneficiaries. There is no perma- 
nent authority for the removal of those unfit for 
the service, and this hardship has left upon the 
active list a number of men who must soon in 
the course of nature become unfit for the ardu- 
Under the 
law as it now stands, should an officer become 


ous requirements of their positions. 


disabled, his place cannot be filled by promo- 
tion, but he must remain encumbering the act- 
ive list no matter what the necessities of the 
service m 


y be. The last report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, supplementing those of his pre- 
decessors, earnestly recommends the enactment 
of a statute providing for the compulsory retire- 
ment of all officers at the age of sixty-four years 
to ‘‘permanent waiting orders,’’ with three- 
fourths full pay, but that no officer be so placed 


uniess he shall have served at least ten years. 
The simple power which now exists to remove 
the inefficient to this nominal retired list, with 
no authority t | their places, does not tend to 
increase the efficiency of the service, but on the 
contrary is vé depressing to ambition among 
the young otheers 
If, however spite of these disheartening 
the corps has attained its present 
nilitary achievements, for nable 
generous emulation to keep 

up the honor of the service, what would it be if 
those covete 


circumstances 
reputation f 
self-devotion. 


es of high rank, a competency 
in the well-ear rest of old age, and ease of 
mind concei e the welfare of wife and chil- 
dren if stric lown by sickness or removed 
lded as allurements in the path 
of fame and duty ? 


by death, we 
The officers the Revenue Cutter Service have 
banded themselves together in a little brother- 
hood for mut relief and the promotion of com- 
ing their club the ‘‘ Alexander 
mor of the first Secretary of the 
is in a measure the founder of 
eetings are usually held in New 
epresentative from every grade 
always be secured at that 


mon interests 
Hamilton,’’ 
Treasury, w! 
the corps. | 
York, becaus 
in the sery 


point to be sent at each session, this being 


one of the st 


lations of the association. 
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BROKEN 

By OLIVE 
VEN as a child I was noted 
for my curiosity. My 
uncle used to say I was 
as curious as a cat, and 
I think that my desire to 
know the why and where- 
fore of everything and the 













end of every story grew 
with my growth. I know 
that if I heard a few 
bars of a song, and not 
the rest, that part that 
was not sung haunted 
me all day. I never 
put a book down until 
I saw ‘‘how it came 
ae out,’’ even if I found 

myself obliged to read 
In fact, to this day, I always 
open a book at the last pages, from force of 
habit. If I begin to write a story I can scarcely 
bear to sleep or eat until I have discovered the 
end and aim of my characters, and find out what 
they intended to do in the beginning from what 
they do in the end. 


the end first. 


My disposition and character being this way, 
it can be imagined what I have suffered laboring 
twenty years under the burden of unfinished 
stories, stories with beginnings full of vital inter- 
but without They are not 
stories of my own invention—children of my 
own brains. If they had been I should doubt- 
less have ended them long ago in some manner, 
but these were stories where living people took 
the place of the imaginary beings of a romantic 
brain, and I shall never know how they ended 
unless, perhaps, some one who may read this 
may know, and if so will that person tell me? 

The first one was that of Bavarian 
peasant girl, whom I saw first as she was pain- 
fully climbing step by step on her knees, from 
shrine to shrine, all the distance of the long 
mountain in the Bavarian Alps to the Pilgrim 
Church of Gerolstein. I was in a carriage with 
some friends, and we were going to the same 
place to see the gathering of the devout. This 
poor girl was not the only one who crept slowly 
up the long mountain in the dust and loose peb- 
bles on weary knees, but the rest kept their eyes 
upon their beads, or if they raised them they 
told no story but that of patient bearing of 


est, stories ends. 


a young 
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burdens. But this girl, her eyes told of a wild, 
despairing determination, as if she had no hope 
but in the help of the Virgin, and if suffering 
would move her heart to pity, the girl was ready 
to die, 

At last we summit where the 
church stood, over opposite a great picturesque 
castle. The mountains on every side were cov- 
ered with verdant trees, flowers bloomed every- 
where, and far below us, in the valley, wound a 
crystal stream, the whole as beautiful as para- 
dise, save when one turned toward the old 
church. That was well enough, too, but the 
crowds of heavy-faced men, and stupid-looking 
women, who gathered round the booths where 
wax candles and images made by the inmates of 
the convent near were sold for votive offerings, 
changed the scene from heaven to earth again. 

It was very warm outside, and after we had 
had our dinner at a quaint little inn, we went 
into the dim, cool church to sit down awhile. 
Pilgrims 


reached the 


of every degree were creeping to the 
altar steps to lay their offerings thereon, and 
from there they still crept to one of the many 
confessionals ready for their needs. It was not 
very long before the girl I had seen came from 
one of the confessionals, and walking now, but 
with tottering steps, she took a seat on the bench 
beside me. We exchanged glances. I suppose 
mine must have borne a burden of anxious ques- 
tion, for, as if relief came with the telling, she 
told me rapidly her little story. 
young man. 


She loved a 
He had been made a soldier much 
against his will, and when he found an oppor- 
tunity he deserted and went to sea to become a 
sailor. He loved her dearly, but now he was 
far away, and her parents were dead, and she 
could go to America, and there they could be so 
happy ; but she did not know where he was, or 
All that her 
loyal heart knew was that she loved him and he 
loved her. 


even on what ship he was sailing. 


Her pilgrimage to-day had been 
made to beseech the Virgin, who came yearly to 
this church to bless and succor such as made the 
pilgrimage. To be more sure, she had vowed to 
come on her knees over a mile before she reached 
the foot of the mountain, and she had spent fifty 
kreutzers for waxen offerings besides! Surely 
now the Blessed Mother would listen to her and 
send her news of her lover. 


Did she or did the patient soul go on believing 
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in Heinrich’s love, and waiting for him all these 
years until her form bent under the heavy labor 
put upon women there, and her eyes grew dim 
and her heart broke? Or did he come, and they 
get married and live ever afterward happy? Or 
did he marry some one else? Or was he lost, as 
sailors so often are? Or did she tire of waiting, 
and marry some rich burgher or poor peasant? 
I shall never know. 

While this was yet fresh in my mind, I took 
the Danube steamer at Buda-Pesth on my way 
to Constantinople via Galatz and Odessa. The 
afternoon that we left I saw a party of three per- 
sons, so peculiar that my attention was attracted 
at once. The man was a German, but he looked 
exactly like a well-fed Englishman, and he spoke 
English with a decided cockney accent. He 
spoke several other languages, also, and he was 
loud, quick-tempered, and domineering to a de- 
gree. He had not been an hour on board before 
he had roused the antagonism of every person 
with whom he came in contact. The German 
woman was his mother-in-law, and she was a 
fat, placid creature, who paid not the slightest 
attention to any of her son-in-law’s complaints or 
orders. The third member of the party was the 
young daughter of the elderly woman, and sister 
of the man’s wife who was awaiting their arrival 
in the Crimea. This explained the English ac- 
cent. This girl was whiter than Parian marble. 
Her face and lips were absolutely white, blanched 
by some cause to transparency. Her profile was 
classic ; her eyes purple, so deep was their violet 
tint; and, save for that unearthly pallor, this 
girl was exquisitely beautiful. But her whole 
expression was unutterably sad. 

Her mother watched her like a cat would a 
mouse, while placidly knitting at a great white 
stocking ; and the man was furious if any one 
approached her. At Routzchouls many of the 
passengers left, and during the rest of the trip to 
Galatz he relaxed his watchfulness a little— 
enough to allow her to talk with me. She spoke 
English fairly well ; but we never had a chance 
to exchange anything but the veriest common- 
places until we reached Galatz. There was some 
sort of celebration going on there, and it had 
brought a great influx of people. I took a car- 
riage, and, having light baggage, reached the ho- 
tel an hour ahead of my steamer acquaintances, 
and secured the only room left. When they 
came there was trouble; but I offered to share 
my room with the young girl, while her mother 
and brother-in-law were obliged, as were several 
others, to sleep on pallets on the floor in the par- 
lor. It was that or nothing. Then, when the 
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door was closed, the poor child fell on her knees 
by me and told me her trouble, and begged me 
to give her writing materials, and to post the let- 
ter for her for she had not one sole kreutzer. 
Her story was sad, and I found myself very 
much affected by it, and promised her my aid. 
She loved an officer in the Austrian army, and 
he loved her ; but her brother-in-law wanted her 
to marry his brother, so that her fortune, which 
was considerable, need not go out of the family ; 
and he had come on from Sebastopol to bring 
her and her mother, and she was to marry on 
her arrival. ‘‘ But I never will. I have sworn 
to die first. So has Leopold. He is a count, 
and I was born a Von, and I will always remain 
faithful—or die!’ She promised to show me 
her Leopold’s portrait in the morning. I went 
to bed, and, being very tired, fell asleep di- 
rectly, and never woke up until broad daylight, 
and there sat the frail creature still writing. She 
came and kissed me, and told me several other 
things about Leopold. His term of service was 
nearly up, and he was then coming to the Crimea 
and would save her. He was so noble, so hand- 
some. Finally she took a little ivory miniature 
from her bosom and showed it to me. I don’t 
know what I had imagined, but when I saw the 
picture of a green boy of eighteen or twenty, 
homely and almost idiotic in expression, with 
his waist laced in like a girl, I had to turn over 
and hide my face that she might not know how 
I wanted to laugh. 

We started for Odessa that afternoon, and they 
left the steamer there, and I had no further 
chance to speak alone with her. I did not post 
her letter until I reached Constantinople, and as 
I let go of it I said ‘‘ There is another unfinished 
story to fret over,’? and TI never heard of her 
again. 

There was another broken thread of a story on 
this same trip, and it came into my knowledge 
in this way: When the passengers who go 
down the Danube in the fall, when the water is 
too low for steamboats, get out to make a port- 
age past the wonderful iron gates, they leave the 
steamer at a little town whose name I cannot 
now recall, but which is swarming with starving 
beggars. Here we got out and climbed into little 
springless wagons, to be carried to where an- 
other steamer was waiting. I had seen three 
women sitting at the stern of the large flatboat 
that had taken us from the steamer to the land- 
ing. One was a brisk little English governess, 
named Miss Fenner; another was a tall, com- 
manding woman, dark and handsome ; the other 
was a young girl, with the most beautiful, large, 
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velvety black eyes I ever saw. She appeared 
greatly depressed. In each of these wagons 
there were three seats, and the driver insisted on 
distributing the passengers as he pleased ; and | 
was on the last seat with this girl, while Miss 
Fenner and the Roumanian lady were in front, 
and two Germans were in the middle seat. We 
had scarcely got under way, the drivers yelling 
at their horses, and the springless wagons jolting 
so that it was like pandemonium when the young 
girl broke down and sobbed like a little child. | 
put my arm around her and asked her what the 
trouble was. The old story. She loved an Aus- 
trian nobleman, but her father, a Hungarian, for- 
bid the match, and was sending her away to the 
private school of which the Roumanian lady was 
principal, to separate them. Her lover did not 
know that she was to be taken away, and she 
would never be able to write and let him know 
where she was unless I would post the letter she 
had written as soon as she had found out where 
she was going. 

Perhaps it wasn’t right in me to do so, but I 
took the letter, kissed the unhappy girl and 
managed to post it at Routzchouk, or Simla, | 
forget which. Anyhow, it went into a post of- 
fice, and that was the last I ever heard of that 
love story, though I did get a letter later from 
Miss Fenner, who told me that that school was a 
thousand times worse than ‘‘ Do-the-boys Hall,”’ 
and she told of the atrocious treatment to which 
the young girls were subjected there, but she was 
so full of her own troubles that she did not men- 
tion the poor Hungarian girl, and so I never 
knew the end of her story either. 

The fourth romance came to my knowledge 
in Constantinople, and that, too, has a broken 
thread. I was at a hotel, since burned down, 
and each day at two o’clock, I would see the 
daintiest, prettiest little creature imaginable 
come down the wide staircase, and then two 
men servants in gorgeous livery would take their 
places and walk close behind her, while she 
started out to see the sights in the Grande Ru 
de Pera. She was the daughter of the proprietor, 
and a Greek. She had a face more like one of 
our dainty American beauties than like those of 
the Greeks. She was delicate and fine in every 
feature, in her dress and her manner, and ther 
was an almost childish grace in her movements, 
while a sedate dignity strove for mastery over 
her lively disposition. I made her acquaintance 
as soon as I could, and soon her mornings were 
spent with me, She had but recently returned 
from Athens, where she had been educated, and 
she spoke English perfectly, though with a slight 
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lisp which was simply enchanting. One day I 
said to her that I hoped she would visit America. 

‘*Oh, me! I cannot hope to do that. Iam 
to be married in a month.”’ 

‘You? WI ou are but a child !’’ 

“Yes, I know, and that is why my father 


chose such an old husband. Shall I tell you? 
Well, I was in school, and one day my teacher 
said : ‘Mademoiselle, put on your blue gown and 
come to the reception room. Make yourself 


"9 


pretty, but hurry 


‘<c 


I dressed myself quickly. My blue dress 
was new, and had a trail. When my mother 
sent it | thought it meant something. So I put 
it on, and fixed my hair and went down. I 
found an old gentleman there—oh, ever so much 
older than pay \nd when we were introduced 
I made him my most elaborate reverence, and 
then he asked me several questions about my 
studies, and the teacher asked me to play, and I 
played my best two selections, and then made 
another deep reverence when he went away. 
Then papa wrote and told me I was his fiancée, 
home and prepare for the wed- 
ding. He has made me some very handsome 


and was to co 


presents, my futwr has.” 

‘* And how ean you love him ?’’ I asked, hor- 
rified to think of this bright little butterfly being 
broken on the wheel of an old man’s whims. 

‘€ Oh. you 
much. I never 
I was in love 


n't have to love your husband 
thought about that. I thought 
th one of the attachés of the Rus 
sian Legation last week, when we danced to- 


gether—it was so very pleasant. I wouldn't 
like to dance with my fiancé, Wouldn’t he look 
funny. He is nearly seventy, and I am almost 


sixteen.’’ 
} 


then, and the next three days 
my hW&ving had a glimpse of her. 


She went « 
passed without 
The fourth 


begone face 


she came slowly in, her woe- 
ind drawn. 

*¢Oh,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I cannot bear it! I do 
love Dimitri, and I cannot bear to marry that 
horrid old m [ don’t know what do do !’’ 

I suggested that she should tell her father, and 
she left me to disclose her seeret to him. What 
she said I do 
little soul off t 
I never saw | cain. Often when I am alone 
[ think of tl little Dresden shepherdess 
child, and 


young life int 


know, but they took the poor 
iyoukdere the next day, and 


if they gave her sparkling 

hands of that old graybeard, 
Dimitri? I wish I knew! 

I was in Santa Cruz, Cal., one glorious month 
of May. I reveled in the beauties and the won- 
ders of that | 


or did she Ih} 


liest of places, where a bountiful 
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Providence has poured the richest of blessings in 
countless abundance. A crystal river, a chang- 
ing sea, broken-hearted rocks, cleft to let mil- 
lions of flowers to find root and bloom, trees and 
hills ; blue skies and a wealth of other beauties, 
with birds to make the air quiver with delight at 
their song. Chance made me acquainted with a 
young couple married but six months, and I 
grew quite intimate with them. The bride 
thought this planet and the entire solar system 
revolved around her husband, and he thought so 
too, so there was unusual harmony between 


them. It was two souls with but a single 
thought, and that was—him. 
This bride had a mother and several small 


brothers and sisters, but her father was dead. 
This bereavement had left the widow very poor, 
as all she had was her little home. You can’t 
eat homes, and so the model son-in-law and a 
brother of the widow undertook to provide her 
with the means of buying what food and clothes 
the family needed, as she was an incapable sort 
of person, though the soul of good nature. 

The last evening that I spent at the home of 
my young friends, the husband said : 
Last 
week I gave your mother fifty dollars to get some 
clothes for the boys, as they are not fit to go to 


‘*Well, Bessie, ’m clear exasperated ! 


school, and some shoes for the girls, and some 
groceries. I’ve just found out that she bought a 
red silk parasol, a white straw hat and a pair of 
slippers and an imitation diamond pin for her- 
self, and not a rag or a shoe for the young ones. 
When I asked her where the groceries were, she 
whimpered a little and finally said she had 
bought a box of nice Eastern raisins. Now, to- 
day your uncle Ned will come in and sell his 
hay, and, of course, will go right over and give 
her a lot of money, and it will go just the same 
way. The raisins are all gone, and the ybung 
ones are all sick from eating them, but she'll 
buy another box for eight dollars, and never 
think of flour or bacon, or potatoes. Bessie, I'll 
go and watch for Uncle Ned and bring him here, 
if I can find him, and we’ll try to coax him to 
buy the things they need, or let us doit. But 
he is so set in his way, and thinks your mother 
so perfect, that I don’t suppose he will——”’ 
Something interrupted the conversation, and I 


-one standing. 
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felt much curiosity then about the outcome, but 
hoped to learn the sequel next day. A telegram 
called me suddenly home, and I never found out 
whether Uncle Ned gave the foolish woman the 
money, or bought the supplies; whether she had 
spent it for bacon and potatoes, shoes and boys’ 
clothes, or whether she had bought another box 
of imported raisins. Maybe Uncle Ned did not 
sell his hay. I never found out. 

I was on an elevated train last winter, and 
there were two ladies, one sitting beside me and 
The one who stood up talked 
earnestly to the other, and though I did not wish 
to listen I could not help hearing what she said. 
It was like this : 

‘And Lucretia wore black constantly for fif- 
teen years. First her father died, and then 
Jim’s father went just as she was about to lay off 
her black. She never liked mourning garments, 
and always said they depressed her, but she had 
to wear black for her husband’s father, of course. 
The next year Jim’s mother died, and the black 
clothes were kept on, and then it just seemed as 
ifjevery year a member of Jim’s family died off 
exactly in time to make it necessary to keep in 
mourning. Lu has grown awfully thin and 
she such headaches, and she 
thinks it is on account of the heavy vails, and 
she has to go about so much, for Jim thinks that 
when anyone is in mourning that is just the time 
one needs the most distraction. Well, nobody 
has died in Jim’s family now for fifteen months, 
and Lucretia got her some pretty bright dresses 
and things, and was going out of mourning to-, 


weak, and has 


day, and yesterday Jim’s brother’s wife’s sister 
died. Jim and all the rest insist that she shall 
wear black, and she says she won't; that she 
has made a gloomy martyr of herself long 
enough, and she is as firm as a rock. So the 
family has called a council for this afternoon to 
bring her to terms, and Aunt Eunice is going to 
argue. Jim will command, and the others will 
I don’t think she can hold 
out against them all, but there was a look in her 
face——’’ 

‘* Twenty-third Street,’’ called the conductor, 
and the two ladies hurriedly left the car, and in 
doing so piled the agony of another unfinished 
storv upon me, 


call her unfeeling. 
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PERUGIA. 
A VISIT TO THE OLD 


By MRS. FRANK W. W. 


Ir was in the late summer of 1870 that I first 
saw Perugia, after a prolonged sojourn in Venice ; 
and although I have visited it since, again and 
again, I have never forgotten the delightful feel- 
ing of renewed strength its refreshing breezes 
brought to one tired out and jaded to death by 
the heat and closeness of the northern city. 

Where Perugia stands, high upon the Apen- 
nines, 1,200 feet above the valley of the Tiber, 
the air is so pure and fresh that a healthier spot 
could not be found throughout the kingdom, 
and filled, 
with every material of interest to artist, sculptor, 


as is the whole city, to overflowing 
or antiquary, it is matter for the utmost surprise 
how little about it is really known and how few 
of our countrymen have cared to make it their 
home. The history of nearly every city and 
every town throughout Italy has been written by 
its local historian, but there can be no place 
whose history has been more faithfully chroni- 
cled than that of Perugia. Hidden away amidst 
dust and darkness, there remain in the town li- 
brary volume upon volume of records of its 
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rds so full of thrilling interest 
tire of reading them. 
forty years before the Christian 
Perusia (the Perosche of the 
the most important of the 
‘trurfa, fell into the hands of the 
ffering all the horrors of a long 
the citizens, preferring to burn 
rather than it should fall into 
enemy, set fire to it, and the 


» the neighboring houses, so that 


It was rebuilt by 
rustus, and the inscriptions 
| upon two of the gates to com- 
ire still to be seen, engraved 
history of the city is one of 
d warfare, both from within 
valls. Party spirit ran so high 
se against brother, and father 
many a time the whole of its 


ind wide piazzas have been one 


Fierce and warlike as were the 
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men, the women were not far behind, for on one 
occasion, at least, when a successful foe had 
forced his way through the gates, the wives and 
sisters among the population threw down from 
their windows boiling water and live ashes upon 
the heads of the enemy and his followers. The 
vendetta, too, was rife. One writer tells a ghastly 
story of a father, who, in revenge for the death 
of his son, a simple shepherd lad, who had fallen 
a victim to a practical joke of his companions, 
seized on the boy who had caused his death, 
and, killing him, invited his father to dinner. 
He fed him on part of his son’s body, telling 
him after the meal upon ‘‘ what’’ he had dined. 
The man, maddened by the thought, immedi- 
ately stabbed the one who had played him so 
devilish a trick, and the widow of him who was 
killed rushed off and slew the slaver’s wife, and 
thus one death so followed another that in less 
than a month thirty-six lives were lost in aveng- 
ing the death of the young shepherd. Record 
after record tells such-like tales of murders and 
revenge, and it is a relief to leave these horrors 
and, turning over the pages, to read of the en- 





thusiasm shown by the inhabit- 
ants in their religious life — to 
read, for example, of a certain 
friar from Assisi (the birthplace 
of the friars) preaching in the 
piazza to three thousand persons, 
denouncing, as Savonarola did 
years after in Florence, the vain 
ornaments and the lavish dress 
of his hearers, so that within a 
fortnight the women sent their 
false hair, their rich jewels and 
ornaments, and the men their dice 
and cards and other vanities, and 
how these, being gathered in a 
great heap in the piazza between 
the bishop’s palace and the foun- 
tain, were one Sunday, after the 
sermon, set on fire. And _ they 
made so huge a pile that the 
heat of the high-blazing fire be- 
came unbearable, and in trying to 
escape from it many men and 
women nearly lost their lives. 
Another friar coming to Perugia 
to preach the Lenten sermons, or- 
ganized a kind of miracle-play on 
the Crucifixion, and as we stand 
in that same old piazza it is easy 
to picture how it looked on that 
Good Friday nearly five hundred 
years ago—to see, in imagination, 
the broad staircase of the Palazzo Pubblico, with 
its handsome balustrades, crowded by the specta- 
tors in the rich and varied costumes of the time as” 
they looked down on the bleeding Christ and the 
weeping figure of the Virgin Mother. Empty as 
the staircase now stands of its brilliant company, 
the rich tints of marble and stone are ever there 
to delight the eye, even though the visitor do 
not stop to look at the quaint figures on the wall 
above the entrance—the Perugian Griffin and the 
Lions of the Guelphs, belonging to an ancient 
fountain long since destroyed. The piazza looks 
to-day much as it did in bygone times, when 
Braccio, the last of the independent rulers of 
Perugia, ruled over the city with justice and wis- 
dom. The color of stone and marble was, 
doubtless, brighter, and the noise and rush of 
men greater far than in these peaceful days ; but 
the sky was not bluer nor the sun brighter, and 
though the now silent fountain in its centre 
sends forth its streams of water no longer, as it 
did for those who crowded round, we can still 
appreciate its beauties, as marvelous and as _per- 
fect now as then. It is composed of three basins, 
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the two lower being polygon of four-and-twenty 
sides, each ornamented with bas-reliefs. Those 
of the second basin are of Bible characters and 
saints, while those on the first are more varied, a 
mingling of symbols, religious and profane. 
The third basin stands on a column, both of 
bronze, much smaller than the other two. The 
work is of Maestro Rosso. 

Long after the fiery days of the Middle Ages, 
peace remained a stranger to Perugia, for on the 
death of Braccio the city again fell under the 
dominion of the Church, and year after year 
the struggle against the Papal government con- 
tinued, and it was ‘‘for the more effectual re- 
pression of its citizens’’ that Paul IIT. erected 
the enormous fortress at the end of the Corso. 


sight of the demolished prison to the gay Corso, 
for in the days when I first saw it the remains 


of the building still lay scattered about, among 


which an old man rested on a stone—a white- 
headed old man who had been one of the first of 
the prisoners released—released after an imprison- 
ment of many years ‘He comes up here day 
after day,’ they told) me, and I wondered 
whether he came to rejoice over the disappear- 
ance of his terrible lodging house, or whether, 


from the effeet 


ease in the noisy life in the town. For although 


f habit, he was no longer at his 


the fierce warfares and religious pageants are at 
an end, Perugia is not a deserted city like its 

There is a pleasant hum of 
its streets, its cafés are bright and 


neighbor Assis 
business about 
































This huge Bastille was to the unhappy Perugians well filled with jolly young officers, such as are 

the very symbol of the final destruction of their always to be seen in every town in Italy, and 

liberty, and was regarded by them with the ut- there is quit little colony of English and 

most terror and hatred. And not without reason, Americans, mostly residents in Rome, who seek 

for during those long years of tyranny it proved out Perugia for their summer holiday, certain of 

the most hopeless of prisons, ‘to center whose finding fres! Ith and strength among its hilly 

doors meant oblivion and death. 

Happily it is gone now, and the = == > a 

ground which it occupied is “f 

turned into the spacious Piazza we a : 

Vittorio Emanuele, whereon ‘ 7 

stands the handsome modern 

Prefettura. But there are many 

still living in Perugia who tell of 

the joy of the citizens when de- 

livered from the dominion of the 

Papal government; they were 

free to demolish, stone by stone, 

brick by brick, that terrible 

building which had so long held 

them in bondage and in terror. } 

They tell how, when the doors of : 

that awful prison house were i 

thrown open, they wandered, 

shuddering and sickened, over 4 

its bastions and through its cells, ’ 

saw those dungeons — living 

tombs planned by diabolical | 

minds—whose only openings 

were round holes in the floors 

of those above, and looked into 

those cells where the miserable 

wretches, once admitted through : 

a cavity just large enough for 

them to crawl, could never stand 

upright nor lie their length, but 

where they must remain till = . 

death in pity came to end their : - 

oon 6 Mie & agua” are. es ae 
It was pleasant to turn from the ARCH OF AUGUSTUS, PERUGIA. 
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STAIRCASE, PALAZZO PUBBLICO, PERUGIA, 


breezes. The Corso, running along 
the ridge, is the central and most 
lively portion of the city, filled every 
evening with merry family parties, 
with horse-riders and carriages full 
of gayly dressed ladies who pass and 
repass, all exchanging pleasant greet- 
ings one with the other, and chil- 
dren skipping along the paths or fly- 
ing their brilliant colored air balloons 
as they run, and the whole scene is 
full of life and color. But to those 
who wish for calm and quiet, there 
is always open the Passeggiata Pub- 
blica, close to the Church of S. 
Pietro Cassina, and there many an 
evening may be passed. There is 
no view more beautiful than that 
which can be seen from these gar- 
dens ; from there you can see Assisi, 
Foligno Spello, and even, now and 


again, the Tiber gleaming in the 





dying sunlight far down in the 
valley below. In the middle of 
the gardens there is a curious 
circular seat, built in marble 
and sunk several feet below the 
level of the ground, providing 
a very sheltered nook out of the 
reach of a wind that blows very 
freshly in other parts. And 
wher the autumn winds and the 
evenings fast closing in set an 
end to lingering in the gardens, 
you may pass a morning sketch- 
ing the doorway of the Palazzo 
Pubblico, one of the finest in 
Perugia not only in its color- 
ing, but in its workmanship, 
above it standing the figures of 
three saints, while on either side 
is a griffin, one holding a sheep, 
the other a calf, and lower down 
two figures of crouching lions. 
For the griffins are the arms of 
a company or guild, such as 
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were at one time very numerous in Perugia. 
It to our favorite retreat, the Passeg- 
giata Pubblica, that the Benedictine Church of 
S. Pietro dei At one 
one of the wealthiest of monasteries, it 
stands bereft of its former inmates, their places 


only partly filled by little pauper lads. 


is close 


Cassinensi stands. time 


now 


But one 
abbot and three or four monks only now remain 
of that vast brotherhood who for eight hundred 
years had held possession of that beautiful build- 
ing, repl te with every beauty that art could de- 
vise to gladden the eves of men—from its hand- 


some doorway with rich festoons of fruit carved in 
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und were now east adrift into 
h they knew so little. In those 
r exile, when all men were re- 


hard day’s work 
the world of w 
early days of tl 
garding them as part of the vanquished army 
tyrannized over their liberty, 

had to endure must 
been bitter in t xtreme. 


who for years 

the privations have 
And just as 

\ugustus to 

Pert c ns 
tl 


claim the viet 


\rco di Augusto was built by 
emorate the victory of Rome 
over the so these dismantled monas- 
teries and za Of Vittorio Emanuele pro- 
f the Perugians over what they 


considered th ‘itterest and latest enemy, the 
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THE FONTI 
the purest white marble, to the refectory, with its 
pulpit of glazed and highly colored terra-cotta. 
Its ceiling is d 
while in the passage opposite stands a fountain 


ecorated in the same rich material, 


depicting the history of the woman of Samaria. 
Without doubt the lives led by the inmates of 
these monasteries were lazy and luxurious in the 
but 
lessly shorn of every comfort and ease to earn 


extreme¢ when we think of them remorse- 
their living as best they might, one cannot but 
wonder, and not without pity, what can have 
become of the greater part of that vast order who 
never, throughout their whole lives, had had one 
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MAGGIORE, 


But 
interior 
any public buildings, the 


f the Church’ of Rome. 
after church, 


temporal po 
to } 
interi r Line I 


were | hurch 
after 
paintings to found within the city walls and 


their histories paper would develop into a 


volume. But oming from past to present, ] 
must at least of the market day, for it is 
then that P wears the look it must most 


nearly have rn in the old medieval days. 


Once more t hole city is alive, and through 


every gate cr n the peasants from the neigh- 


boring valleys, bringing in corn, wood and grain, 


wine and fruit, flowers and vegetables, birds, 
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436 TIME IS FLEET WHEN LIFE IS SWEET. 


beasts and fishes, as in the days when Biordo, and gay music re-echo through the streets, pro- 

one of its many rulers, made a festival, and the claiming that the days of its persecutions, its 

people from the country beyond brought him warfares, are over, and that peace and prosperity 

like gifts to prove their love and reverence. have at last found a resting-place in the city set 
And the sound of many voices, merry laughter upon a hill. 


TIME IS FLEET WHEN LIFE IS SWEET. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HUNTER MacCULLOCH. 





























treasure, How fast the moments fly! The past isquite forgotten , The future seems not 





near: The merry day soon speeds away And lo! the night ishere! And lo! thenight is 





here! As speeds love’s measures On wingsof rhyme, Sospeeds life’s 





treasures Onwings of time. As speeds love’s measures On wings of rhyme So 





speeds life's treasures On wings of time For time is fleet When life is sweet...is sweet. 
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Wun hours are passed in pleasure, Along life’s pathway wending, 
With life and spirits high, Beneath love’s azure sky, 


How soon we spend the treasure, Our time together spending, 


How fast the moments fly! How fast the days go by! 
The past is quite forgotten, Around the season’s circle, 
The future seems not near ; As blithe we journey on; 
The merry day soon speeds away, Dawns on the way our wedding day, 
And Jo! the night is here ! And lo! a year has gone! 


Cuorvs. 
As speeds love’s measures 
On wings of rhyme, 
So speeds life’s treasures 


On wings of time ; 
For time is fleet 
When life is sweet. 
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LANTY RIORDAN’S RED LIGHT. 


OOR Lanty Riordan !”’ 

At the merest mention 
of the name _ everyone 
connected with the Grand 
Southern Railway smiled. 
That is to say, everyone 





living within twenty miles 
of Hanecastle. 

To be sure, the smiles usually ended with 
sighs and shakes of the head ; and one after an- 
other of those who had hazarded all they could 
conscientiously risk in his interest, frowned as 
they said: ‘‘It is hopeless, poor fellow! We 
can do no more for him.”’ 

It had often been said that Lanty was no- 
body’s enemy but his own; and there were nar- 
ratives of his having risked his life in Burmah, 
not only for comrades in imminent danger from 
the Dacoits, but for a poor shikari, over whose 
prostrate body he had shot the fierce tigress 
which was slowly crunching the thin black limbs 
inch by inch. It used to be believed that during 
this adventure—of which the hero could never 
be induced to speak—Gunner Riordan had never 
let his coarse Trichinopoly cheroot go out, al- 
though he had walked so closely up to the 
wounded tigress that her fulvous coat was singed 
by the powder from the shot when she fell over. 

It was further asserted that a formal charge of 
‘‘making away with Government property, in 
that he did (date, place, etc.) expend, that is to 
say, fire off without proper authority, one round 
of breech-loading carbine ammunition, the prop- 
erty,’’ etc., was sent in against him by the Di- 
visional Sergeant on the occasion. He was ad- 
monished in the Battery Orderly Room; but 
privately shaken hands with by the Brigadier 
General Commanding, and secretly presented 
with $25, a sum which was collected in ten min- 
utes in the artillery mess. 

The expenditure of this sum naturally got 
Gunner Riordan and five beloved friends into 
the guard room, with long spells of confinement 
to barracks to follow. 
bear so much fame, accompanied by so much 
wealth. 

Now Hancastle, at the period of this true his- 
tory—the locality where Lanty Riordan was so 
well, although not favorably, known—was the 
point at which coal trucks were shunted, under 
somewhat incomplete arrangements, into the de- 


Poor Lanty could not 


By R. MANIFOLD CRAIG, 


pot yard, then under construction. Here they 


stood, on from five to nine lines of rails, along- 
side nearly a quarter of a mile of the permanent 
way. The switch used when the cars were thus to 
be shunted was at the foot of a semaphore, which 
was under the control of the signalman in the 
box half a mile further away. Trains coming up 
to Washington passed first the signal box, then 
the semaphore, and lastly a dismounted old rail- 
road car at the depot, which had been Lanty’s 
dwelling during the past three years. 

It was impossible not to like Lanty. Selfish, 
wilful, slovenly, sulky, often absent from duty, 
lazy, disrespectful, and ungrateful at times—he 
periodically turned over new leaves, attended to 
his religious and other duties, was sorry for his 
faults, overflowing with a gratitude which was 
his wickedness, helpful, gentle, 
thoughtful, the cheer and life of all who knew 
him. His good-looking head was an intelligent 
one; his heart was warm and kind; but within 
five minutes of entering bad company his good 
impulses and his pledges were forgotten in a 
very chaos of extravagance and dissipation. 

In settling down at Hancastle Lanty fell across 
his evil genius in the person of a man named 
Potter. Shortly after Lanty’s arrival it had been 
conveyed to him that it rested with him to say 
whether or not the person, and one hundred dol- 
lars in ready money, the property of a public 
school nurse in the neighborhood, should be at- 
tached to him matrimonially. 


as genuine as 


In the sprete in- 


juria forme which his love of liberty caused, the 


addresses of a less desired but persistent suitor, 
Potter to wit, were hastily accepted ; and much 
of the former liking for Lanty on the new Mrs. 
Potter’s part turned into angry dislike, without 
the addition of a grain of happiness or good-will 
to the sentiments of the bridegroom regarding 
Riordan. 

To add to his troubles, Lanty at about this 
time was discharged from the service of the 
Grand Southern Railway. It was a line upon 
which vast changes of way and plant had been 


taking place, d from which, chiefly owing to 


the patience and co-patriotic kindness of Mr. 
Roche, the local superintendent of works, Lanty 
had had almost regular employment as a navvy 
on the new coal-depot works, at fog signaling, at 
keeping up fires beside the hydrants in hard 
frosts, and so o1 
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But now all this was over. He had been a 
‘blessed good fellow’’ while he had money. 
But when that had gone too low to stand an- 
other round of drinks, he had been sneered at as 
a poor beggar of a Paddy ; had felled ‘‘ sponging 
Sassenachs,”’ as he called them, right and left ; 
and had stalked out of the saloon, over their 
bodies, drunkenly singing that— 


“‘The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear !”’ 


Whither should poor Lanty’s staggering foot- 
steps lead him except toward the half-made coal 
depot near which was the dismounted old rail- 
road car which he had been allowed to occupy 
during the past three years ? 

Of course he ought to have recollected that he 
had been firmly evicted that morning. He had 
also been informed that he must expect to find 
his late residence appropriated to stores thence- 
forward, and provided with a powerful bolt se- 
cured by a padlock of which he had not the key. 
But his faculties were not very clear; and he 
only had a vague despairing feeling that he 
should have neither food nor shelter to-morrow ; 
that he would probably have to go to jail for as- 
sault ; and that the rushing monsters which he 
loved made quick and merciful ends. It had 
been so—God rest their souls !—for those whose 
remains, on two occasions, he had coolly and 
most decorously dealt with, when others had 
shrunk and turned pale, and hurried away from 
the ghastly sights. 

Lanty, in India, had shown great gifts as an 
extra hospital orderly during cholera epidemics ; 
as also when a party had suffered severe losses 
by falling into an ambush in Loonungoung, Bur- 
mah. He had for a time been a medical officer’s 
batman in Ireland ; and had evinced suchvintel- 
ligent interest when detailed to help at autopsies 
in the mortuary in Burmah, that the surgeons 
had taught him a good deal about the human 
bones and the general lie of blood-vessels and 
organs of the body. 

There was, indeed, scarcely a sense in which 
Lanty Riordan could be said to fear death. Even 
drunkenness only gave unction to his homilies 
upon the wisdom of preparation for our inevit- 
able dissolution. And now, as soon as he had 
spent his last few coppers upon a flask of whisky 
of a specially curved and flat pattern, prepared 
for slipping into the breast-pockets of travelers— 
‘‘for use in the tunnels,’ as the leering bar- 
keeper said—Lanty ceased his melodious singing 
of ‘‘The Young May Moon,”’ and staggered sol- 


emnly along droning the ‘‘Adeste Fidelis’’ in his 
rich and tuneful baritone. 

There had been many hours of saturating rain | 
that day, and having met his evil genius, Potter, 
Lanty had made the wild and wet weather a plea 
for spending it in drinking, treating and wild 
card playing. Potter had been discharged from 
the service of the Grand Southern Railroad for 
dishonesty, and had never since ceased from ef- 
forts to make Lanty commit himself. This un- 
happy day he had succeeded. With this wild 
orgie Lanty had ended all his money and all his 
luck ; and now, as he struggled over the wire 
fence into the cutting, maudlinly singing the fine 
old Latin hymn, he smilingly pictured the cow- 
ardly, mean face of the man who had compassed 
his ruin when he should hear of the ‘‘ shocking 
accident’’ next morning. 

‘* Begorra,’’ muttered Lanty, ‘‘’ tis a feather in 
his cap it will be, if he on’y knew it, bad scran 
to him! To think of the likes of him, a white- 
livered cur, dhrivin’ Lanty Riordan, no less, to 
a bloody ind! Ay! and the spalpeen will faint 
stiff if they tell him to pick up the pieces, when 
they find me!’ 

‘*Well, I had my chance, an’ chances on the 
top of it! Not alone from Misther Roche and 
Father Olpherts, but from Mrs. Roche herself— 
the blessin’ 0’ God on her! Shure, didn’t she 
warn me agin Potter next before the divvil his 
masther. ‘ Riordan,’ she would say, ‘ when Potter 
sees you one day dhragged in the gutther, he will 
rejoice over your downfall, an’ rub his hands wid 
glee to see the masther an’ me made mock of be- 
cause of you!’ ’Twould be the thruth she spoke 
if | would live to see it! But the nine o’clock 
express will settle the business otherwise, wid 
my brave Tornado doing her fifty-five mile an 
hour at the head of it! Holy Mary, Mother o’ 
God, pray for us now and in the hour of our 
death !’’ 

Here Lanty paused unsteadily for a moment 
before the semaphore which had just rattlingly 
signaled ‘‘Go ahead !’’ with its green light to 
the approaching express. 

Now the new coal depot, as has been indi- 
cated, was being made ‘by the gradual filling up 
of a small valley which ran for some distance ir- 
regularly parallel to the line. The practice was 
to lay down temporary lines, upon which loaded 
cars were cautiously run to aid the settling 
process. When the surface was sound and level, 
the line was of course relaid at the level of the 
permanent way, which had formerly been upon 
an embankment above the depression. The 
heavy rains of that day would search out weak 
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places, and be of great use in helping the settle- 
ment of new and old materials. 

In his least sober moments, Lanty, from long 
practice, was able to stride safely amongst sleep- 
ers and rails. So, when sinking first to his 
ankles, and then, with a plunge, up to his knees, 
amongst unsupported sleepers on the main line, 
his intelligence of the fearful condition of things 
half sobered him. A subsidence had taken place 
in the side of the bank next to the coal depot at 
a point beyond the control of the semaphore ; 
and the next train, the famous nine o’clock ex- 
press, would be wrecked if it reached the defect- 
ive place 

‘Lord a’ mercy on me for a drunken swab 
what in His Holy Name am I to do now ?’’ cried 


Lanty. ‘‘If 1 had a bit of a red handkercher to 
put over the green light - No! even that 


wouldn’t make a red one. Wait! Dll make a 
white light wid my owld lanthern, anyway.”’ 

Dashing off toward the dismounted car which 
had been his dwelling, he looked for the battered 
old stable lantern in which he used to place his 
candle, and which had that morning been 
thrown out of the hut. He found it amongst 
the sweepings and rubbish which, together with 
his very primitive furniture and himself, had 
had to give place to oil cans, iron bolts, and 
stores of all sorts. 

‘*The blessed saints be praised !’’ cried Lanty, 
‘* there’s ten minutes of candle in it yet ; an’ the 
express will be here in less time.”’ 

To so heavy a smoker as Lanty Riordan, 
matches were a very necessity of life. Under 
shelter of the hut the half sobered fellow stooped, 
and, at the third attempt of very shaky hands, 
succeeded in lighting the sputtering bit of can- 
dle which Mr. Roche’s coachman had given him 
some days before. As he stooped, the flat 
whisky flask fell out of his breast pocket ; the 
neck struck a stone; and before he could pick 
up the bottle nearly all the spirit had gurgled 
out. 

Snatching the flask with a haste which caused 
the loss of most of the remaining contents, and 
slightly cutting his hand on the broken neck, 
Lanty uttered a rueful exclamation, and made 
sure of the last teaspoonful by pouring it into his 
mouth. Then, as the light of the kindling can- 
dle increased, he saw the blood on his hand— 
and at the same instant he heard the rumble of 
the express in the deep stone cutting only six 
miles off. 

Springing to the erect position, Lanty passed 
through some ten seconds of the most intense 
mental exertion he had ever known. Then came 


his design and 
filled the broke 
the blood-vessel 


s action. At a rain pool he half 
flask with water. Feeling for 
which gave the pulse at his left 
eeth and plunged the keen an- 
glass bottle-neck—keener than 
the finest lance or razor—into it. The lights of 
the express rged from the cutting. The 
blood jetted fro wounded. artery—none too 
freely for th ous martyr who had the train 
to save. Much of the scarlet stream poured 
down the sides 
light of the « 
direct the str 
with the roa 


coming nearer 


wrist, he set his 
gular edge of t 


the flask, even when, by the 
e, Lanty did what he could to 
into the bottle. But at last, 
the train waxing louder and 
Lanty had made a rich ruby- 
colored fluid in the flask. Cramming twisted 
paper into the broken neck, he carefully opened 
ed the bottle between the flame 
heeded not at all the jetting art- 
ery, and stepped on to the line in front of the 
express. 


the,lantern, pl 
and the glass 


‘*Now, may God send that I get far enough to 
give them time to see the signal an’ pull up!’ 
moaned Lant lis liquor that’s a curse ; an’ 
me head is ’ so, I can’t hardly hold the 
lanthern steady! An’ now, if the Mother o’ 
God doesn’t strengthen me knees, I can’t go far 
iny good! They’ll see the big 
green light ; but who would notice this poor red 
glimmer—an\ iv in.time? What! Glory be to 
God ! the y re stlin’? I? 

And so it was ! 


enough to do 


Yonder, about a mile off, the 
er of the big- wheeled engine 
Tornado had Lught sight of poor, tottering 
Lanty’s feeble 


keen - eyed 


red light. He need no longer 
strain forward upon those trembling limbs. 
Straddling his legs apart so that he might at 
least stand the more firmly—raising his lamp 
ft hand, and pressing a round peb- 
ind in the wrist with his right, 
Never did seconds seem so like 
felt his limbs failing. A dew 
which was 1 rain trickled down his fore- 
head. Indeed cool rain, which might have 
refreshed him, had abruptly ceased. 
**St. Michael, St. Pathrick, and all angels, 
succor me n for God’s dear love! Oh! His 
black curse be on the dhrink 
’ dhreadful minute! Father in 


high in his | 
ble into the 
there he stoo 
minutes. Lant 


holy curse, a 
this blessed 


heaven! give me strength to hold up till I stop 
th’ express! Resave my sowl if it ends me! 
An’ hear my vow : if it stops short and spares 


itself an’ meself, the dhrain of dhrink I tuk five 

be the last forever, by the 
Sacraments of God. Amen! Ah, merciful 
Lord ! ’tis blind I’m gettin’! Let me put the 


minutes ago will 
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lanthern safe down on the sleeper! There! Ah, 
Glory be to God, the signalman has seen it, an’ 
changed the signal! Th’ express is stoppin’ ! 
I—am—dvy 





The great hissing engine Tornado pulled up 
within sixty vards of Lanty Riordan’s red light. 
The stoker and the guard ran forward, and 


“THE BLOOD JETTED FROM 


found the poor fellow unconscious from loss of 
blood beside it. The scarlet spray from the jet- 
ting artery had closely spotted his face and dress. 
Two of the passengers were eminent surgeons. 
The artery was instantly compressed and quickly 
tied. Others soon found the landslip and ex- 
plained what had happened. 


But when flasks were produced, and it was at- 





N’S RED LIGHT. 


tempted to give the brave fellow some stimulant, 
he feebly turned his pale, clammy face away, 
pushed the liquor aside, and said : 

‘*Wather, if ye plase ! Wid my last dyin’ words 
I put my blackest curse on the dhrink ; an’ die I 
will, plase God, afore I throw His mercy back in 
His face wid the breakin’ of my word. Wather !’ 





THE WOUNDED ARTERY.”’ 

‘“You are not going to die, my brave fellow !’ 
said the great surgeon, as he wiped his own hands 
after the operation. ‘‘ You have saved all our lives 
at the double risk of your own ; and, as one of the 
directors, I shall tell the story of how you did it.”’ 

Among the passengers who at once alighted to 
see what had happened was the wife of Lanty’s 
evil genius, Potter, who hurried forward. 
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LIFE’S 


‘Oh, sir,’ she cried, distractedly, to no one 
in particular, ‘‘ will Riordan die? He has been 
wronged and put upon by me and mine; and 
now see what we have come to owe him !’ 


It was many days before Lanty Riordan was 
even pronounced out of danger, and many weeks 
before he was able to get actively about, or essay 
any kind of work, so heavy had been the loss of 
blood which he had suffered. The circumstances 
were hushed up as much as might be, lest pas- 
sengers should shrink from traveling by a line 
upon which such dangers were possible. Within 
an hour of the occurrence a large gang had been 
put to work upon the weak spot; and no sub- 
sidence can ever possibly take place there now. 


LIFE’S 
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But the director who had traveled upon the 
line that evening was, as stated, an eminent sur- 
geon, and has an interesting museum containing 
missiles, weapons, and the gruesome curiosities 
of a great hospital surgical practice. Prominent 
amongst these is the broken- necked, breast- 
pocket whisky flask, still stained with blood, with 
which Lanty Riordan had made his red light. 

And Lanty would still do an heroie action for 
one he honored and loved. It was the pesky 
small things and doings of life which needed his 
care, and which proved too much for his resolu- 
tions. When his life had nearly ebbed away, he 
could turn his pale, cold face aside from the sur- 
geon’s brandy flask and ask for water, remem- 
bering his oath upon the Sacraments of God. 


SCARS. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCON 


Tury say the world is round, and yet 
I often think it square ; 
So many little hurts we get 
From corners here and there. 
But one great truth in life ve found, 
While journeying to the West: 
The only folks who really wound 
Are those we love the best. 


The man you thoroughly despise 
Can rouse your wrath, ’tis true ; 
Annoyance in your heart will rise 
At things mere strangers do ; 
But those are only passing ills. 
This rule all lives will prove: 
The rankling wound which aches and thrills 
Is dealt by hands we love. 


The choicest garb, the sweetest graec 
\re oft to strangers shown ; 

The careless mien, the frowning face 
Are given to our own. 


We flatter those we scarcely know ; 
We please the fleeting guest ; 


And deal full many a thoughtless blow 
To those who love us best. 
Love does not grow on every tree, 


Nor true hearts yearly bloom. 
Alas for those who only see 
This truth across a tomb. 
But, soon or late, the fact grows plain 
To all through sorrow’s test: 
The only folks who give us pain 
Are those we love the best. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, NEW YORK, 


CITY TRACTION SYSTEMS. 


By LIEUTENANT | 


How to get about in large cities has been one 
of the most difficult, and at the same time one of 
the most imperative, problems of this generation. 
Its recent growth has been one of rapid change 
and advancement, and though present systems 
are far from satisfactory, it is no bold prophecy 
to assert that the end of the century will find, if 
not a solution of the problem, then at least a 
broad improvement on lines heretofore unknown. 

The past decade has witnessed marked changes 
in all methods of transportation by land and sea, 
and a record of the art for thirty years is almost 
a history of the subject. For ten years we have 
heard of little but ‘‘ record breaking,’’ and the 
indications are that the next ten will be equally 
pronounced in changes in systems. 

Note what is now passing like a panorama be- 
fore our eyes. In a single view we see the old 
Fifth Avenue coach, relic of slow conservatism 
not yet entirely dead ; the less out-of-date but 
almost obsolete horse car of other lines ; and 
these right alongside the swiftly moving cable 
and much-slandered trolley car of Greater New 
York and other cities. We have only to turn 
our glance from these to the silent but swiftly 
moving horseless vehicle already with us, to 
realize that traction systems are on the move, 
and that important changes in this line are not 


. JARVIS PATTEN, 


far distant. Many conservative people think 
even now that the bicycle has not come to stay, 
but will pass with the coming of some new fad 
equally suited to capture the minds of the idle. 

That fin de siécle system of individual locomo- 
tion, the craze for which has been so rapid and 
widespread that the demand cannot be met, 
must be founded somewhere upon intrinsic 
merit. To the observant mind it only suggests 
the coming of independent vehicles for the general 
public—vehicles that are automatically propelled, 
the shadowy precursor of which we see in the 
horseless carriage of to-day. 

The development of traction in New York city, 
where the systems are not the most advanced, 
presents an interesting study of the subject. They 
are not the most advanced because London has 
an underground electric road, Chieago has an 
elevated electric railway, and other cities have 
better electric surface systems and equally good 
cable systems. All, however, will eventually 
come to the metropolis for crucial test of merit, 
with one exception: this exception is the 
trolley, the erection of which in the city of 
New York is prevented, fortunately, by a muni- 
cipal law not framed for that purpose. While, 
however, Manhattan Island is a little behind 
in traction matters to-day, it will doubtless in 
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the end enjoy the best there is to be 
found at any price. 

We are a nation of copiers : we follow 
Europe in every material advance. Full 
of enterprise, and having a vastly 
broader field of application, every scien- 
tific step that shows sign of value is 
put to fruition here and worked thread- 
bare. 

European engineers and _ scientists 
ceased years ago to look to the electric 
storage battery as a means of traction ; 
but in this land of enterprise how dif- 
ferent! Millions have been spent and 
are still rolling out in vain endeavor to 
make this ghost materialize. Two tons 
of lead to carry one ton of passengers is 
still nursed as the infant of a possible 
future. 





, . PETROLEUM VIS-A-VIS, W if A SPEED OF FIFTEEN MILES AN HOUR, 
\ hy 1s it that greed stalks on so poor 


a crutch? Simply because the system, when per- 
fected, means the independent vehicle. The in- 
dependent vehicle offers advantages over every 
other system so great that the millions spent in 
its search seem a justifiable outlay. It is for this 
reason that we have put up with the horse so 
long, and the sun of his usefulness in traction 
has not yet set. Not until we have a vehicle 
that can run away with itself can we say that 
the work of the horse is done. 

Consider existing systems developed, it must 
be admitted, to their highest factor of utility. 
The cable system has ten, sometimes twenty, 
miles of steel rope in motion to draw cars be- 
tween points five miles apart. Let anything hap- 
pen to one car out of the hundred or more on 
the line, that accident happens practically to all 





FRENCH HORSELESS CARRIAGE, 


of them. iuse the rope is heavy the system 


naturally has a limit, and it is comparatively a 
short one -s than five miles for heavy service 
—so the s has to be repeated. 

The tr system, though unsightly, has a 
long reacl t is not tied down to five miles or 


to ten miles a single plant—it can get there, 


and do it but it is expensive—it must 


go rapidly so as to pick up many passengers in 
order to « mey for its owners. Intrinsically 
the trolley svstem is open to all the broad objec- 
tions of t le: it is at best a group system, 
where, as accideht of almost any sort stops 
all the cars ; it has only the added advantage of 
distance: igh speed, with some extra cost 
for this s doubtless significant of something 
that we have now about eight hundred trolley 


plants in operation in the 
inited States, while the entire 
continent of Europe has not 
fifty. 

As a matter of cost the cable 
is cheaper to run than the trol- 
ley within its limited range of 
distance ; but the cost of lay+ 
ing the cable system down is 
vastly greater than that of the 
trolley, which. probably ac- 
eounts for the rapid growth of 
trolley systems, and the slow, 
but apparently certain, decline 
of the cable. 

Were electric systems known 
or in operation when the ele- 
vated roads of New York were 
first built, there is little doubt 
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that they would have been operated by 
electric power instead of steam; but 
the traction requirements of New York 
were so imperative, and of such rapid 
and unexpected growth, that then, as 
now, thoroughly known and well-tried 
systems, bad as they might be, must of 
needs be adopted to insure certainty of 
service. As far as New York city is con- 
cerned, the developments in traction, 
rapid as they appear to have been, seem, 
upon cursory survey, to have always 
been just a little behind the immediate 
requirements of the hour, 

When Dr. Gilbert first proposed the 


STAGE RUN BY STEAM. 


elevated railway system, it was regarded 
by many as chimerical, and capital was 
slow to seize this golden opportunity. 
When, indeed, the first line was com- 
pleted on Ninth Avenue, the cars for 
some time would be scarcely half filled 
on a late afternoon trip up-town. It 
was not very long, however, before fears 
were entertained by the surface com- 
panies that the new system would seri- 
ously diminish their receipts ; and the 
present condition of things, if then pre- 
dicted, would have seemed visionary in 
the extreme. Now every elevated line 
has a parallel surface track beneath it, 
and the cars of both are crowded to 
overflowing. When the. elevated roads 


A STEAM CAB, 


were built there was no choice of other 
motive power than steam ; this system 
came just a little too soon for anything 
else, the electric current had not then 
appeared as a reliable means of traction. 
To-day there is choice of at least two 
smokeless and noiseless systems, and a 
third will soon be in the field. The 
early attempts to demonstrate that the 
elevated service could be operated by 
clectricity were exceedingly clumsy, and 
in some respects almost ludicrous. Here 
also did history repeat itself, inasmuch 
as everything was tried that was wrong. 
Before the electric motor as a power- 
giving machine was worked: and calcu- 
lated to a practical operative standard 
by the European engineers, who mostly 
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did this work, our untrained 
geniuses, ever ready to tackle 
the severest problems on the 
‘“cut and try plan,’’ were at 
this one, and a fine show they 
made of electric traction and 
themselves. Those motors now 
occasionally seen in the serap 
heap are well calculated to pro- 
voke the contemptuous smile 
of the electrical engineer of to- 
day. Little better were they 
than Professor Farmer’s  at- 
tempt in the early fifties to run 
trains with the currents of pri- 
mary batteries, 
the use of 
fifteen times as much as coal. 
Matters are different now, as 


which means 


a fuel costing ten to 


we have just put in operation the first real elee- 
tric locomotive for hauling ordinary express anc 
freight trains through the tunnel under the city 
of Baltimore. This engine, weighing ninety tons, 
is the first of the kind ever built, and is designed 
for the same duty performed by the heaviest steam 
locomotives on other parts of the road ; the sys- 
tem, however, is an overhead wire or trolley 
system, and as such is unsuited for city service. 

The coming system, however, which now bids 
fair to sweep the field and banish all competitors, 
takes the form of the independent horseless ve- 
hicle without either cable, trolley or electric cur- 
rent. This ideal dream of 
this line has been a long time coming to materi- 
alization, but it seems to be now upon us in ear- 


every inventor in 
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VINNER, 


nest, and th 
troleum mot 


cently improved gasoline or pe- 


rs seem destined in a short time to 
] 


work an industrial revolution, heretofore un- 
paralleled « in this century of marvels. 
With a petroleum motor that can give us the 


work at a cost of about one cent per horse power 
lays of the trolley are numbered 


ill soon be a thing of the past. 


per hour, the 
and the cabl 
These systems cannot long face the hard dol- 
The 
means a system that can be 
operated for a third what it now costs to 
run either a trolley road or a cable system, with 
comparative freedom from danger, and the cars 
all independent of each other. The writer has 
heard engineers express some doubt as to the 


lar-and-cent argument of cheap power. 
gasoline eng 


pout 


practical utility of the horseless car- 
riage in the United States, because our 
roads as a class, across country, are so 


inferior to those of France and conti- 
nental Europe in general, where the 
ordinary highway from town to town 
is often as well built as some of our 
This view, however, is a 
short-sighted one, for, though our coun- 
oads are admittedly poor, our horse 
car tracks are smooth and firm enough, 


city avenues. 
trv 1 


and there is the place where the horse- 
less vehicle will find its work in this 
country 
operate 
eight persons, why not build a horse- 
less street car for fifty persons, and 
have at last the ideal fin de siecle sys- 
tem we have been waiting for so long? 
The change is upon us, and a service 


can build and economically 
. horseless carriage for four or 
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that is free from the objectionable fea- 
tures of present systems is near at hand. 
It depends only upon the perfection of 
the gasoline or petroleum engine, which, 
for small sizes, is already carried to a 
high state of perfection in Europe. Such 
a system does away entirely with boiler 
and furnace, and is so simple in opera- 
tion that it does not even require the 
service of a skilled attendant. 

The advent of this system from Europe 
as well as the many experiments made in 
this country in the use of ammonia en- 
gines and carbonic acid engines, have all 
tended to keep the future of city traction 
systems in a state of feverish uncer- 
tainty. It looks now as if the petroleum 
engine had fairly won the race, and it is 
difficult to see how such a costly system 
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STEAM TRANSPORT CARRIAGE FOR ARTILLERY, 





STEAM HORSE ATTACHED TO CARRIAGE. 





STEAM PHAETON. 


as the trolley can hold out long against 
this brilliant and no less sudden inno- 
vation. 

In New York city we have just wit- 
nessed the opening of the first ‘‘ under- 
ground electric trolley,’’ 
system in which the trolley wire, in- 


so called —a 


stead of being overhead, is in a conduit, 
similar to that in which the cable is laid. } 

The system selected for this service is 
practically the oldest of its kind in ex- 
istence, and seems to have been deter- 
mined upon mainly because of the ease 
and readiness with which, in case of 
failure, it ¢an be changed over to a 
cable system. 

In view of the coming changes now at 
hand in the production of much cheaper 
power from oil or gas fuel, it is a serious 
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question whether all electric systems will not 
prove to be merely transitory, at least so far 
The horizon in- 
that the trolley will soon 
be relegated to suburban work entirely, while 
in cities the day is not far distant when the 
eable will be taken up and the trolley will be 
taken down, to make way for the independent 
automatically propelled that be 
clean, and can run 
away with itself. When these things come the 
horse will either live in the stable of the city and 
country gentleman, or else he will be hauling the 


as city service is concerned. 


dications now are 


vehicle, will 


and smokeless, 


noise less 


SILI 
By MARTHA McCl 
things to -Si- 
lence—she began making 


happened 


history at three hours old. 
Grandmother Macklin 





laid her then, a pink, 
wrinkled morsel, within 
her father’s arms, saying : 
‘‘There, James Arbuthnot, what shall we 


blessing ?’’ 


name the 

‘‘ For the thing I most covet, and least enjoy 
—Silence,’’ Judge Arbuthnot said, with 
He was bluff and ruddy—somewhat a gentleman 
of the old school, withal a trifle choleric, in spite 
of a big tender heart. 


a bow. 


He had astonished him- 
at forty odd 
Upon second thought it was not so astonishing, 
for his bride Martha Macklin, who might 
have been an heiress, if only Judge Arbuthnot 
have himself to set her 
grandfather's will, which cut her off with five 
hundred dollars and gave as many thousands to 
charity. 


self and his world by marrying 
was 


could brought aside 


But the judge knew beyond perad- 
that old Hugh Macklin had of 
sound and disposing mind when he made that 
testament 


venture been 
knew, too, it was not drawn in anger, 
but to keep faith with himself. 

‘Marry the woman you have chosen, and you 
are no more son of mine,”’’ he had said twenty 
years back to young Hugh, who had courted th 
daughter of his father’s deadly enemy. Young 
Hugh was a Macklin. The threat of disinherit- 
ance made him marry Martha Waxworth out of 
hand. He did not live to repent it. Six months 
afterward he was drowned while rescuing some 
children who had ventured upon rotten ice. He 


447 
heavy drays and trucks which will doubtless al- 
ways continue to do the necessary moving of 
merchandise to and fro in a large city. 
Considering closing this brief summary of 
| transit of Manhattan Island, it 

ull, that little if anything has 


by the protracted delay inci- 


the coming ray 
would seem, aft 
been lost thus far 
dent to this w 

matters 


Doubtless now by the time 


are decided upon, new and better sys- 


tems than any heretofore considered will be ayail- 


able. Certainly there will be a much wider range 


of choice than was possible at the time of erection 


of the present ited systems. 


.NCE., 


ILLOCH-WILLI 


was buried beside his mother, as became one of 
his name, and everybody looked to see his child 
made heir in 5 Sle id. 


So it might 


lin said : ‘‘ TI 


been, only, as Squire Mack- 
Waxworth woman had not the 
sense to bear son.’’ He had been feverishly 
anxious about his coming grandchild—now he 
said no more it it 


each New Year 
hundred dollars 


; though, punctually upon 
morning, he sent the widow a 
marked only : ‘‘ For the main- 
ild.”’ 

ide much of that, and talked 
right and left little Marthy’s fortune.”’ For 
she talked of everything everywhere and all the 
time, and though her’ speech had no flavor of 
uncharitableness, it is more than 


tenance of yo 
Naturally s 


envy, malice 


a question if t most accomplished tattler could 
e compassed the mischief she 
often brought to p 


by any means 
ise 


Certainly she talked Martha, her daughter, out 


of all chance of a decent legacy. Old Hugh 
heard resentfully of her garrulous vanity. So he 
shut his sole descendant out of bis estate, as he 
had before shut her out of his heart and life. 


Events have somewhat the cyclone’s habit of 
moving in parallel courses. Before Silence was 


a year old, he randmother, who was barely 


five-and-forty id married a rich corporation 


lawyer. He had come to plead in a railway 
ease before Arbuthnot. To his next 
friends, the judge explained, with twinkling 
eyes: ‘‘You see, Marchmont had suffered tor- 


tures with insomnia, and the very first time he 


dined with us, Mrs. Macklin talked him asleep 
in fifteen minutes. Of course he could not let 
1 remedy.’’ 


slip so valuabl But nobody re- 
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membered that much longer than the next 
Christmas, when the new Mrs. Marchmont sent 
gifts to all in the Sunday School, to say nothing 
of a hundred dollars to the Missionary Society, 
and Heaven knows what to her daughter and 
Silence. 

Silence, it was noised about, the Marchmonts 
meant to adopt—now that the judge and Martha 
were so wrapped up in their blue-eyed baby boy. 
The little girl, indeed, had never looked to be- 
long to them—she was so slim and dark, with 
lustrous black eyes a world too big for her un- 
canny, small face. She was clearly an alien, 
with no trace of Arbuthnot favor, and precious 
little Macklin, except the look of old Hugh 
when she flew into a passion. She would be a 
handful for whoever would try to control her— 
so much was certain, mere baby though she was. 

There was color of truth for the gossip, but 
somehow the adoption came to naught. Silence 
pined and fretted for ‘‘ Dear Daddy ’”’ until those 
in authority were forced to bring her back. 

‘So you could not make my little Chippewa 
forget me?’ Judge Arbuthnot said, when she 
sprang to his arms; then, his voice breaking a 
little as his fingers threaded the black hair, 
straight and silken : ‘‘ She shows mighty bad taste, 
Marchmont; it’s—it’s dreadfully disappointing— 
and all that—but, to tell you the truth, I must 
have come for her to-morrow—if you had not 
brought her home.”’ 

Mrs. Arbuthnot kissed her recovered child, 
but wiped regretful tears from her eyes. By 
this, Silence was five years old ; and there were 
twin babies in the nursery, both girls, beside the 
two boys between. With five children, and only 
a moderate fortune to divide among them, it 
looked a little hard to her motherly providence 
that the eldest of them should refuse to become 
an heiress. All along she had felt that thug Fate 
was to make up to her for the toppling down of 
her youth’s golden air-castles. She had come to 
comprehend how her mother’s indiscreet speech 
had wrought for their overturning ; it seemed 
only right that in this wise, also through her 
mother, riches should come. 

‘*T hope she will not regret it, our letting her 
have her own way, when she comes to under- 
stand it all,’’ she said at last. 

Judge Arbuthnot hugged Silence tighter to his 
breast. ‘‘ Little Chippewa,’’ he said, laying his 
cheek against her soft hair, ‘‘tell us why you 
would not stay and be Papa Marchmont’s baby.’’ 

Silence sat up very straight, put her hands 
palm to palm, and answered promptly : ‘‘’Cause 
when I was bad— so bad I screamed out loud— 


Papa Marchmont frowned, frowned, and Grand- 
ma Marchmont talked, talked—and nobody 
made me be good—and I kept bad till I was so 
tired—and then I wanted my Daddy.’’ 

‘*T thought so,’’ the judge said, nodding and 
laughing. His wife smiled, too; but in her 
heart of hearts she sighed. 

If, in the main, Time ambled with Silence till 
he brought her to twenty, there were spaces when 
he trotted eventfully hard. At ten she set her 
world agog by checking a mad dog in full career. 
The creature rushed, snapping and snarling, into 
the thick of the schoolchildren, and she alone 
thought to muffle him in the big plaid shaw] 
upon which she rode to school each morning, 
sitting behind her father and chattering like a 
bird. She was just turned twelve when, as they 
rode homeward, the judge had his stroke. It 
left him inert and helpless, yet in some fashion 
the girl held him fast in the saddle, and so 
brought him to the timely succor that meant 
final recovery. The Arbuthnot place, Highwood, 
lay some miles out of town. In six months the 
master of it was riding back and forth, as had 
been his habit a good forty years. 

He was an old man now, with silver hair 
above his ruddy face. His wife was more like 
an elder child than anything else. Indeed, he 
depended far more upon Silence—Silence, who 
had broken an arm in one of her gallops, and 
ridden on to the doctor’s before coming home ; 
who had driven a pair of runaways till they 
stopped from sheer exhaustion; and _ refused 
openly to kiss a great local lady because she saw 
the paint on her face. 

Exploits such as these left their mark, of 
course ; but nothing to compare with what came 
later. For, by time she was eighteen, Silence 
had said ‘‘ No!’ plumply and promptly to the 
young rector, who was as rich and well-born as 
he was pious and good to look at, and who might 
have had, for the asking, young women ever so 
much more elegant. The parish, in fact, divided 
over that event—the one half holding that the 
rector had been miraculously saved from his own 
desire ; the other that Silence had been guilty of 
little less than sacrilege. 

‘*No, I don’t think I care about it ; I am not 
fond of church work, nor—nor of you!’ she 


had said, with honest, uplifted eyes, in answer- 
ing the momentous question. What she did care 
for, after her father and the rest, was the open 
world in shine or shadow ; next to that, the 
books in the library, and the dumb creatures 
over whom she held empire. 

So it was really not so astonishing that she be- 























““ HE MADE NO MOTION TO TAKE IT. 


gan to write stories which found a ready hearing. 


They made a fine ‘‘howdy-do”’ in the county ; 
for, though they were pure figments of imagina- 
tion, 


{ 
as to be misread for a transcript of fact or expe- 
rience. 
them 
Silence all 


That there was precious little love in 
but strengthened the mistake. 
over. 


That was 
She would not have present 
lovers ; and since, in the popular mind, a young 
woman’s heart, like the moon, has always a man 
in it, her critics gave it out as exact fact that she 
was in love with an absent one, who could be 
none other than Marchmont Bellry. 
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downstairs about sunrise the day she came to 
twenty, Jamie and Hugh, her brothers, standing 
either side the door which gave upon the piazza, 
began pelting her with stemless pale-pink roses 
and whistling ‘‘ Hail Columbia.”’ 

‘*You’re always so inconsiderate, Silence !’’ 
Hugh began, with a deeply injured air. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you wait and be born to-morrow ?—then 
we would have no trouble with celebrating ; be- 
sides, you would have been a sort of national 
event.”’ 

‘“Oh, I think she was awfully considerate !”’ 
Jamie broke in, his blue eyes dancing. ‘‘ You 
see, she didn’t want to put those old-fogy signers 
of the Declaration clean out of court. Fancy the 
almanacs of the future running : ‘ Upon this day 
was born the very great authoress, Silence Ar- 
buthnot So-and-so ; also American independence 
was declared.” Now, you see, that’s impos- 
sible.”’ 

‘‘ What a pity little boys will be so envious of 
their grown-up sisters! I wonder what makes 
them so naughty ?’’ Silence said, tiptoeing to pat 
Jamie’s head. 

He was six feet two, with a silky vellow mus- 
tache, as became his nineteen years. Hugh was 
as tall, though he lacked some months of eigh- 
teen. The two locked hands into a pack-saddle, 
Silence mounted it, flung an arm about the 
shoulder of each, and was borne in triumph to 
the garden, where Rose and Bess, the twins, 
were clipping flowers for dear life. 

‘Oh, Silence! can’t you put these in a story ?”’ 
Bess said, holding up her wicker basket heaped 
with dewy bloom. 

Jamie caught it and set it upon her bare head, 
saying, in exact imitation of her tone: ‘‘ No, Si- 
lence ; but you can make a story about the lazy 
little girl that loves to sleep till eight o’ clock, yet 
got up at daybreak on her sister’s birthday, and 
worked like a clever fellow in hope of getting Si- 
lence to buy her a new white frock. I tell vou, 
as Grandpapa Marchmont says, it tries one’s 
faith in human disinterestedness to be known as 
a person of independent income.”’ 

Silence laughed merrily. ‘‘ Poor grandpapa !’’ 
she said ; ‘‘ I wish he was here to-day. He must 
like Canada, though—we have not heard a word 
since he went there, six weeks ago.”’ 

‘* Suppose he had come on the train? I heard 
it stop ten minutes back, and that means passen- 
gers sure,’? Hugh said. ‘‘If he had, he would be 
getting here right now. As I live, there is some- 
body—why, it’s Marchmont Bellry !’’ 

The garden lay broadside to the lawn, at whose 
hither verge ran the big road which crossed the 


railway half a mile off. A slender man, flaxen, 
with steel-blue eyes, alert and springy, came 
lightly across the grass and gravel. He shook 
hands with all the group, Silence last. As his 
hand fell over hers a sort of hardness touched 
his lip. 

‘‘Let me see Judge Arbuthnot—at once, 
please,’’ he said ; ‘‘it is important—and I must 
catch the other train, which they tell me is due 
in an hour.’’ 

He caught it, in spite of hospitable protest. 
Perhaps he had truly the urgent business he 
plead, or perhaps he thought it best to let the 
Arbuthnots catch breath over his astounding 
news. Grandpapa Marchmont was dead and 
buried. The end had come suddenly in the 
night ; but before it he had forbidden that they 
should hear of it except through his supposed 
heir. That was news, but greater news came 
after. Silence was the heir. No will could be 
found anywhere save the one executed fifteen 
years before. It gave her the whole fortune be- 
yond a few trifling legacies, and named the elder 
Bellry guardian, with succession to his execu- 
tors, of whom his son was chief. 

‘* Silence, you are a child of fate! No other 
conclusion is possible. Hurrah! I’m so glad! 
I always said you were a pretty decent old girl !’’ 
Jamie shouted, catching her and whirling her 
about. 

She drew away from him and put her face in 
her hands. 

“There must be a later will! Oh, I can’t 
touch anything !’’ she said. ‘ I won’t—that is, 
anything except grandmam’s roses ; she always 
said they were to be mine, and her tea-caddy, 
and the sandalwood box that stood on the li- 
brary table.’’ 

“Oh, youll find heap more things you'll 
want, when you think a little longer,’’ Hugh 
said, encouragingly. 

Judge Arbuthnot took his daughter’s hand. 

‘I’m afraid you will have to take the money, 
little Chip,’’ he said. ‘ Bellry says he has 
searched every place ; and when [ hinted at di- 
vision, he stiffened and let me know he was not 
quite a pauper. It is certain he will not divide 
with you ; but I don’t know what he would say 
to sharing.’’ 


There was significant inquiry in the last words. 
Silence flushed a lovely red, but said, severely : 

‘* Daddy, you are naughty—as naughty as can 
be. You know Mr. Bellry would not look at an 
Indian savage such as me. He hates thin, dark 
women. In fact, I believe his ideal is like the 
Arab’s—‘A load for a camel.’ If Bess, now, had 

















not lost her baby plumpness, I should have been 
scheming this ever so long to have her keep him 
in the family.”’ 

‘Why, Silence! 
last Christmas. I heard him my own self, there 
in the library, only mamma said I must not tell,”’ 
Bess burst out, her eyes round and shining with 
excitement. 


you know he courted you 


Silence blushed again—this time a vexed, pain- 
ful red. But she said, stoutly : ‘‘ I reckon you 
dreamed that, Betsy. Your head is so full of 
romance, you——’’ 

‘* There any romance that,”’ 
broke in, half shrugging her shoulders. ‘‘I can 
I was sitting with 


wasn’t in Bess 
tell you every word he said. 
my book in the bay window when you two came 
in; and he just walked up and kicked the fire 
like he was mad with the back log, and then 
wheeled and asked you if would 
as he might have asked if you 
would have wine at dinner ; and you said ‘ Thank 
you, no!’ 


iround you 


have him, just 


and he kicked the fire again and said, 
‘I think that a very foolish answer.’ ”’ 

‘*T fear, Silence, you can neither explain nor 
argue away that evidence—it is too direct and 
circumstantial,”’ Arbuthnot with 
twinkling eyes ; then joined in the general laugh. 


Judge said, 
Silence ran away from it, but held her head 
high, and flung a gay retort over her shoulder as 
she vanished up the stair. 
Once her door was safely locked she paced 
All the 


fateful Christmas Day rose clear in memory. 


her chamber with quick, uneven steps. 


She had driven to the station for the two guests, 
and as she walked between them to the waiting 
carriage, she had heard one lounger say, sibi- 
‘So that’s the 
He ain’t 
so pretty she need to turn her back on the rest 
fer him !”’ 

** Lord! But look at the money he'll have- 
that’?d make the wimmen think er cross-eyed 


lantly, to his elbow neighbor : 
fellow Silence has been lovin’ so long! 


hum pba¢ k was a cherrybim r’ the neighbor had 
returned, in the same key, and Grandfather 
Marchmont had 
nificantly. Of course she was not in love with 


looked at her, chuckling sig- 


Marchmont Bellry—she was not given to love 
anyone unsought—but after that, she must have 
refused him if her heart had broken for it, par- 
ticularly when he spoke in such cool, business 
fashion. He could care nothing for her 
all to please the old man. He had 
grown to love his wife’s memory more than ever 
he had loved herself, and yearned to have his 
fortune pass to her blood, though her pride for- 
bade the gift of it outright. 


it was 


somehow 
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had been glad of her refusal— 
eratitude for it, he had hidden 
iter will. If that were the 
even a color of probability for 
she would not touch the money— 
nothing should put her in the attitude of bene- 
But to do that meant strife and 
ntold. Things had not gone 
over well at Highwood for the last year or two. 
Theye had been losses of money, to say nothing 
of Judge Arb retirement. Even now, 
Silence knew her mother was sending up thanks- 
lden tide of affairs. How was 
vailed with not to take it at 


Perhaps Be 
perhaps, even 
or destroyed the 
case, if she found 
the suspicion, 


ficiary to him 
heart - burning 


ie 4) 
1OL Ss 


giving over this ¢ 
she ever to b f 
the flood ? 

She cam of tender triumphant trem- 


ce had begun an imperative 


bling, just as 8 
note to Bellr 

** Don’t 
plead, readi gy 
daughter to 


send for him, dear!’ she 
uldress as she bent over her 


“] 


nd arms about her neck. 


know what is ir mind. You think grand- 
father did not mean this. You want to give it 


hild, hear me first! I have 

We would not tell you until 

but we have known for a 

ither and I—that, without a 
Highwood must 


But, da 
been so wret 


up. 


after your 
week now 


miracle, 


evel go ! He your 

father, had d notes it would take every- 
thing to p Now the miracle has come, 
pray think of the children—a little !’’ 

“T do thi you! I shall love you and 


stay with y ind work for you always!’ Si- 
‘* But, 
t you see, it seems so incredi- 


vhat was not really given you? 


lence said, het racing over the paper. 


mother dear ! 
bly mean to t 
It is like ch the dead !’ 

‘But ho you know what grandfather 
meant ?’’ Mrs. Ar uthnot said, through her sobs. 
** Such ian might do anything, and 
really he did I don’t 


an odd 1 
ike you his heir once. 
see how you 
Marchmont Be 
when he came 


ive the least scruple.’’ 
lry said pretty much the same, 
three days later, in answer to Si- 
She met him half way the 
with no word of greeting : 


lence’s summons 
lawn, and asked 
** Tell 
know anything 
come of it ?’’ 
He bowed stiffly 
«Thank y 
ing the gene 
Mr. Marchmont 
it, what becar 
While I do 
which you have | 


me, now, upon your honor, do you 


f the new will, or what has be- 
not holding out his hand. 

i for thinking me capable of play- 
’’ he said. ‘* This I know, 
made a new will. What was in 
f it, I know no more than you. 
crudge you the inheritance to 
erhaps a more ‘equitable claim 


s fool 
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than I, I am human enough and masculine 
enough to own myself keenly disappointed at 
not receiving it.’’ 

‘Take it, then,’’ Silence said, eagerly. ‘‘A 
deed of gift is 





‘You forget, I am your guardian until you 
are twenty-five, or married. Yes, the will reads 
that way,’’ he said, with a faint smile. ‘‘ As 
your guardian, I must forbid even the thought of 
acting so foolish !’’ 

‘* Foolish things are so pleasant—sometimes,”’ 
Silence said, then could have bitten her tongue 
for the saying when she saw his face harden, and 
knew his mind harked back and twisted her 
words to mean pleasure in that which she now 
most truly repented. , 

**One piece of your folly has proved wisdom,”’ 
he said, folding his arms and looking up into 
her eyes. He was an inch the shorter, and stood 
less straight than she. After a little he went on: 
**T said you were foolish to refuse me, because I 
knew of the trouble before Judge Arbuthnot.’’ 

‘**Poor, dear Daddy !’’ Silence said. ‘‘ Please 
to understand if—if I take this fortune, it will be 
all for his sake.’’ 

*‘And because you cannot help yourself. Re- 
member, I am your guardian,’’ he returned, 
adding, after an irritable pause, ‘‘I am sure I 
do not understand why you hang back over it. 
It was a question of you or me, and fate was on 
your side.”’ an 

Silence herself came to wonder over it. In 
the easy, Juxurious years that slipped so tran- 
quilly past, she was almost startled to find her- 
self verging on five-and-twenty. There had long 
been truce between her and her guardian. If 
they were not 
mies, which is 
were married ; 


friends, they were gracious ene- 
the next best thing. The twins 
Jamie and Hugh well laynched 
in life. Not a wrinkle of care marred Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot’s face ; as for the judge, he renewed the 
hope and ambition of his youth in his generous 
daughter’s growing fame. 

Sunshine had ripened her; she was full now 
of a fine, sweet humility, a great and growing 
kindliness. Though she kept still somewhat of 
her earlier elfin grace, it was informed with a 
gentle graciousness that won all hearts. Most of 
all through her work. It had been full of wit 
and fancy; now there was something richer, 
fuller, more in tune with the pulsing of the hu- 


man tide. 

Though the power and consequence of wealth 
had awakened in her neither purse-pride nor 
rainglory, she had come to have a real love for 





SILENCE. 


the estate whereunto she had been called. She 
was by nature generous in the large, royal fash- 
ion that can give with open hand, then forget 
that there has been occasion for giving. Some- 
times she even took herself seriously to task 
over the fact that she worked, and, it might be, 
thereby made more scant the opportunity of 
Then she 
salved her conscience with some especially lavish 


those to whom work meant bread. 


largesse, and went on writing the stories that 
were making her known far and wide. 

Marchmont Bellry watched her with curious 
interest. It was almost worth what he had lost, 
he told himself sometimes, to see what Silence 
had gained. There had been compunction rather 
than love behind his early wooing. Now he 
her his whole heart, but felt in honor 
bound to make no sign of it. She would accept 
him, he was certain, if he offered himself, as the 
one possible reparation for the trick fortune had 
played him. Her sense of justice would con- 
strain her, and he would not have 
strained. 


gave 


her con- 


He came to Highwood often and familiarly. 
The Marchmont had dismantled. 
Many of its choice plenishings filled the two big 
square rooms that were Silence’s especial do- 
main. It was a standing marvel to the neigh- 
borhood why she, who might have everything so 
fine and fire-new, clung to the old, refusing to 
abate even its scars and scratches. 


house been 


Age is sometimes decrepit no less than vener- 
able. Silence found that out annoyingly one 
gay June morning, when she had heaped the 
massy silver Marchmont punch-bowl with royal 
roses, and set it delicately upon a spidery table 
of old black mahogany, that stood snug within 
the north-looking bay window. The bowl and 
its blossom-burden were undoubtedly heavy— 
not heavy enough, though, to crush a staunch 
support. The worm-holes and rackings of a 
hundred years do not conduce to staunchness ; 
so the spidery table creaked, swayed a little to- 
ward its weakest foot, then toppled in general 
wreck, with the bowl sitting rakishly askew 
upon the ruins. 

‘* Well, if that is not the oddest thing !”’ Si- 
lence ejaculated, stooping to raise the flowers. 
As she lifted them her eye fell upon something 
which startled her. The shock of the crumbling 
down had set free a curious concealed spring in 
the weak leg ; it ran up into the top, which had 
seemed always a solid slab ; and there, cunningly 
concealed in the lower surface of it, was a drawer, 
narrow and shallow, but unmistakable. 

“Why, this must be the spring table grand- 
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father used to tell about—the one his father got 
for a fee,’’ Silence said over her shoulder to her 
father, at the room’s other end. 
looked at it, saying : 

‘Yes, I remember; that was a 
Old Jack Hamilton was the most 
bler of his day. He was accused of murder, and 
the proof seemed pretty strong. Old Mr. March- 
mont defended him, and got him off in the teeth 
of evidence that would have staggered any other 
lawyer. Jack offered him a thousand dollars, 
but he wouldn’t touch it. Told him to keep it, 
and try to make a fresh start with it in some 
other calling. 


He came and 


great case. 


famous gam- 


Then the man gave him this ta- 
ble, and swore he gave away his luck with it, 
and would be forced thereafter to stop gambling. 
He showed the workings of it to the old man; 
how he could slip cards in or out, releasing the 
spring with his knee, but I don’t think the new 
He said 
he would not put temptation before weak hu- 
man nature.’’ 


owner ever explained to anyone else. 


‘¢ Let’s see if we can find out how it worked,’’ 
Silence said, lifting the top and beginning to 
finger the drawer. Then she gave a little cry, 
for it had slid open in her hand, and there, at 
bottom of it, she saw a fresh-looking paper, 
bristling with red seals. Before she could touch 
With breath com- 
ing thick, she clutched her find, crushed it in 
her hand, and so holding it, flung herself face 


it the judge was called away. 


downward upon a near couch to wrestle with 
herself. 

No need to look 
at it—a sort of prescience assured her of what she 
held. had no wish to read it—enough to 
know that it took away the fortune she had so 
loathly aces pted, yet now so joyously kept. 

Why need it 


There was only the flare of a 


She had found the new will ! 


She 


A thought darkened conscience. 
be taken away? 
match, a puff of sudden burning, a casual say- 
ing: ‘‘Oh, it was only a bit of waste paper— 
nothing of the least consequence !’’ and her tenure 
Even if she told the 
secret drawer’s story, no one would suspect what 
it had held. How could they, when it was 
thought grandfather himself had noth- 


ing of the hiding place? her father 


was secure beyond cavil. 


known 
Jesides, 
alone knew that it was not empty when opened. 
He would accept her lightest word, and really 
she knew nothing. It might be her tremor was 
causeless. 

She made to raise the folded paper above her 
head, and tear it, still unopened, in little bits. 
She 


Something stayed her hand. sprang up, 


pushed it very far under the pillows, and began 
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to pace the um’s length, her face white and 
shaken with the battle in her soul. 

An hour it raged. 
martyr, this 


She was neither saint nor 
Only a fallible hu- 
eadily touched to noble issues, 
s fought against the right. If 
rself alone, she would scarcely 


; Silence ! 
man creatul 
whose very Virtue 
it had 
have hesitate 

her old father, 
feet, helped er generous hand—and her poor 
How could she bear to let them lack 
succor, in n 


bes n 
But there was so much beside 
the boys just getting on their 


people ! 
cases already promised? Surely 
great right might be achieved if she dared this 
little wrong! W That 
other had : s opportunity, a man’s strength 
to make ust He had made use of it— 
the ladder. 


le SS of 


is it, after all, a wrong ? 


he was well Already there were 
his inheritance had 
Gain of it would 
ess wealth to him. He would 
ivide it with her, but if he did, 
ection would make acceptance 


those who 
been a bless disguised. 
mean only 
hardly offer t 
his own ear 
impossible 
Against there was only the fibre of 
to her soul. It rose up sturdily 
sophistries born of her heart’s 


honesty, ing 
to combat a 


desire. And ist it prevailed—though once the 
match was lighted—the paper half in its flame ! 
“No, Ie do it! Ieannot be a thief— 


not if I gair | the world !’ Silence said, with 
dry lips, to image in the old black-framed 
mantel glass Then she wrote to Marchmont 
Bellry. 
*“Come at 


! I have something for you 
—something precious, ”’ 


He came t the best speed of steam. Silence 


awaited hil the room that had seen her 
struggle and her triumph. Very briefly she told 
him of it, standing with clasped, drooping hands, 
facing him fore the mirror where she had 


stood in the 
‘‘There is 


ial struggle. 


your fortune,’’ she said at last, 


holding out him the formidable red-sealed 
paper. He made no motion to take it. Instead 
he smiled and opened his arms. 

‘‘T can do without the fortune very well,’’ he 


said, ‘‘ but I 
ing without t 


not the least intention’ of do- 
blameless usurper of it a minute 
in help. 


longer than | Silence, darling! do 


name our wedding day! Five years is surely 


long enough iy at cross purposes !”’ 


“Oh, Ta vlad! It is you who are fool- 
ish now "’’ Sile said, laughing joyously, but 
her hand toward his and nestled there 
content. 
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THE GLYPTOTHEK, 


THE ART 


STUDENT 


IN MUNICH. 


By GEORGE WILLIS BARDWELL. 


Municu lies in sight of the Alps, on a high 
plain on the banks of the clear-blue, swift-rolling 
Isar. Lazily and picturesquely it has spread in 
every direction from the medieval nucleus of the 
old walled town, which still lies like a kernel of 
closely huddled houses and narrow streets in its 
present midst. The twin towers of the great 
Frauenkirche, with their round copper caps, rise 
like guarding sentinels high above the confusion 
of peaked red roofs, and are visible miles distant 
from the surrounding plain. The more openly 
built modern portion of the city contains many 
beautiful buildings, whose vast proportions and 
harmonious architecture are a constant pleasure 
to the eye. The dwelling houses are much less 
picturesque, being uniformly square, with the in- 
ternal arrangements partaking of the nature of 
the apartment house or flats. 

There is a charm about Munich which is hard 
to analyze. To students, and especially to the 
art student, this charm is immediately apparent, 
and grows with continued residence there. 
many of similar tastes and aims are there thrown 
together, that a genial atmosphere, full of the 
vital spirit of enthusiasm, results, of which it 
would be difficult to find the equal. It is a city 
devoted to study and to the pleasures of the 
mind. 


So 


The student is encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. Free scholarships, prizes and special 
privileges are extended, and the place is a treas- 
ure house of painting, sculpture, architecture and 
relics of history. Palaces, theatres, museums, 
picture galleries and universities line the streets 
and squares, and the student life is a more im- 
portant feature than the business life. 

The art student is by nature something of a 
cosmopolitan, and the city which welcomes so 


heartily the bachelor student and Bohemian will 
be apt to please him from the start. Whatever 
his home surroundings may have been in his na- 
tive land, his mind is so constituted that he ac- 
customs himself to his new surroundings in the 
Bavarian capital as easily as the amphibious 
platypus takes to the fluid element. That he 
cannot speak the language of the country is sel- 
dom a serious obstacle to his happiness ; his suf- 
ferings are light compared to those of the German 
kellner to whom he is 
known his wants. 


endeavoring to make 
Having no one dependent on 
him, he is free from cares ; and if he has enough 
of shekels for his immediate wants, food and a 
place to sleep, which need be but a trifling ex- 
pense, if he will, he is happy in the pursuit of 
his studies and the companionship of kindred 
spirits. As to his personal appearance, society 
having no demands on him, and he belonging to 
a class to whom the world accords a large privi- 
lege in the matter of dress, he can attire himself 
much as he likes. 

If one were asked, after a considerable resi- 
dence in Munich, what he considered its most 
notable feature, after careful consideration he 
would probably feel compelled to say that it was 
chiefly remarkable, not for its music, its art, 
monuments, churches or institutions of learning, 
though all of these are worthy of mention, but 
for the abundance of an article which in our own 
country is becoming more rare with each year— 
that is, time. When the stated business hours 
of a Miinchener are supposed to be it is hard to 
learn, for the cafés are thronged at all hours of 
the day. The wheels of the great cormmercial 
machine move ponderously and slowly, and the 
machinery seems to require frequent lubrications 
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of beer. The spirit of ‘‘time enough’’ commu- 
nicates itself to every class. Even the ubiquitous 


‘*dinstman,’’ who is the licensed errand-boy of 


Germany, and who is to be found waiting at the 
street corners for something to do, has always 
plenty of time. The word ‘‘haste’’ is not un- 


known to his vocabulary, but he seems to have a 
somewhat vague and hazy notion as to the exact 
meaning of the term. When you impress upon 
him vehemently the fact that your picture, on 
which you have worked until the last moment, 
must be in the hands of the receiving committee 
within an hour, he will answer, ‘‘Ja, ja; so 
gleich.’’ Of course he doesn’t mean to have it 
there on time, but from force of habit he always 
says this. Besides, he argues to himself : ‘‘ Who 
are these Americans that they should turn every- 


THE MAXIMILIANEUM, 


thing upside down with their nervous hurry ?”’ 
‘*Tmmediately,’’ in Munich, seems to have come 
to mean any time during the day ; in Nuremberg 
it is somewhat brisker—within an hour-and-a- 
half; and in Rothenburg, which, with Augsburg 
and Ulm, went to sleep when the sea route to 
India was discovered, and is still in a comatose 
state, the meaning of the word 
known. 


is entirely un- 
If all be true which has been written 
of the American messenger boy, he is by habits 
and temperament fitted to enjoy life in the Ba- 
Should he be a little too fast at 
first, he would soon learn to keep his nervous 


varian capital. 
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energy in ch To this easy-going quality of 


the Bavaria art student will, however, soon 


become accustomed ; and if he can acquire that 
thoroughness with which the Teuton does all 
that he und ces, he will have gained a great 
deal. 

Naturally, imbition of the American who 
comes to this for purposes of art study is to 


become an ‘‘ Akademiker.’’? The Royal Acad- 
Fine Arts in Munich is probably the 
lsomest building devoted to the 


students in the world. It is 


emy of 
largest and 
instruction 


an imposing structure, in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance d has some twenty or more 
schools, each under the instruction of a well- 


known profess r master. The school ateliers 


are of large portions and admirably lighted. 


Besides thes 
are smaller studios, 


enormous ateliers or saales there 
occupied by the professors 
These latter 
advanced pupils of marked ability, who 
given free 


and by composition scholars. are 
are 
atelier and a certain amount of 
pursuance of their studies under 
the private tutelage of their professor. There 
are certain schools devoted to drawing from life, 
painting, sculpture and etching, while lectures 
on perspective and anatomy are given at stated 
intervals. The academy opens at 8 4.M., and 


money for th 
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THE SIEBGESTHOR—SIDE VIEW. 


closes at 4 or 5 p. M., according to the time of 


year. In winter there are evening classes. 
Neither in England nor in France is the comfort 
of the art student so carefully considered, and it 
is safe to say that nowhere else can the student 
pursue his studies surrounded by the same calm 
and absence of discomfort which characterize 
the Munich academy. 

Two ‘‘bugbears’’ confront the would-be 
academy student on his arrival in Munich ; 
one is the interview with the professor with 
whom he has chosen to study (not absolutely 
necessary, but a matter of courtesy, which 
strengthens his chances of admission); and 
the second, the ‘‘ priifung’’ or trial week, when 
he must make two drawings—three days of six 
hours each for a life-size head, and the same 
amount of time in which to finish a full-length 
figure, which he may make any size he may 
see fit. Both drawings are made from nature. 
The ‘‘ priifung’’ successfully passed, the stu- 
dent may enter immediately into his chosen 
school and begin his studies. He will find in 
the class representatives from many lands. 
With Germans, Saxons, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Russians, English and Americans, he will be 
sure to be agreeably impressed with the cour- 
tesy which marks the intercourse of the class 
members, thrown as they are in daily contact 
with one another. The students, old and new, 
introduce themselves to each other. The for- 
mula is : ‘‘ Pardon me, sir, my name is————’”’ 
with a formal bow. ‘‘My name is———,”’ 


5 


with a corresponding bow. ‘‘I have the honor 
——’’ *T have the honor—-,”’ shaking hands. 
Quarrels and disputes among the students are 
of very rare occurrence. The academy school 
year is divided into two parts—the winter 
and summer semesters, as they are called. The 
winter half begins in October, and the summer 
half after two weeks’ vacation in February. 

It is calculated that there are about fifty-two 
church and other holidays during the year, so 
that with Sundays the student need not die of 
over study. Models are good and reasonable in 
price. They are either Germans or Italians. 
The regular charges are twelve and a half cents 
per hour for head or sitting draped figure, and 
nineteen cents per hour for standing figure. It 
is a most picturesque sight on Monday morn- 
ings, when sometimes a hundred or even more 
of these models, from crawling infants to infirm 
old age, congregate on the academy steps, or in 
the great entrance hall, where they stand in pic- 
turesque groups, habited in a great variety of 
costumes, bowing with ceremony to such as they 
deem a possible patron. It must be a precarious 
way of gaining a livelihood, for at times there 
are weeks and weeks when no engagement is to 
be obtained. But the cost of their living is next 
to nothing, and from the artists and students 
they receive many a lift over a hard place. The 
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students themselves are seldom well to do, and 
sometimes live on as little as ten dollars a 
month. The tuition charges for foreigners are 
greater than for natives, the former paying 
about thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents for the 
year, but in both cases the payment can be re- 
mitted upon good proof of the student’s inability 
to pay the amount. At the end of the school 
year, in July, each school gives a public exhibi- 
tion of the best of the year’s work, and the com- 
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position scholars show their 
paintings as well. 

The social side of the student’s 
life is an important feature of 
his stay in Munich. The so- 
cial life of the academy is quite 
distinct from that of the univer- 
sities, and has some character- 
istic features. A gathering of 
classmates in a hall or restaurant is called a 
‘*class-kneipe.’’ The ‘‘kneipe’’ is an assem- 
blage of friends, generally belonging to the 
same organization, for the purposes of social 
intercourse, or for the discussion of some pro- 
ject, and beer and tobacco are the invariable 
accompaniments. Soon after the néw scholars 
enter a class they arrange the preliminaries of 
a kneipe, and post a notice in the atelier in- 
viting the older members of the class, and 
stating the time and place of the meeting. 
The professor is generally given an invitation, 
and often attends, unbending for a short time 
from the attitude of impenetrable dignity which 
he mostly assumes, and enjoying himself like a 
boy amongst boys. The proceedings are gener- 
ally carried on in a most gentlemanly and or- 
derly fashion. When the beer-mugs have all 


been filled, a the 
been lighted, 
meeting. He 


pipes, great and small, have 
hairman is chosen to rule the 
perhaps, propose the health 
of the Herr Professor, who, if present, will re- 
spond ; and each member present will be 
expected in to play a selection on violin, 
flute, piano ‘ther instrument, recite a poem 
i song, or exhibit his talents in 
No mercy is shown to the 
bashful youth whose brain refuses to act at the 
mportant moment. 


or selection, s 


one way or al 


Expectant 
eyes are watching him, and 
clouds of tobacco smoke con- 
tinue to rise to the ceiling until 
he makes a desperate attempt at 
something, which is often more 
musing to his comrades than any 
witty thing he could have said. 
Sometimes: grand kneipes of 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 


the whole a 
by four or fi 
ter of 1890-91 
united acader 


ulemy~are arranged, and attended 

hundred students. In the win- 

grand costume kneipe of the 
y was organized, and took place 
on February 6th, 1891, in the great saal of the 
Miinchener Kind] Keller, a famous brewing 
establishment. A preliminary kneipe was neces- 
sary, and at this meeting, after a stormy debate 
and the consumption of many quarts of beer, 
‘“‘An Evening at the Bottom of the Sea’’ was 
chosen for the subject of the great costume 
kneipe. For weeks previous to the event the 
various ateliers of the academy were strewn 
with portions of gigantic sea monsters—fish 
of hideous 


n, dragons, and uncouth shapes 
in all stages of 


construction. Students worked 
on the preparations as they had never done 
at their art, and the result was a_ brilliant 
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HOFBRATHAUS—A GREAT RESORT ON SU 


success, the fame of it spreading far and wide. 
When the evening arrived the whole city, or 
that portion of it which could obtain tickets 
of admission, poured into the great saal in a 
solid stream. The scene was one such as had 
never before been viewed at any place certainly 
other than the bottom of the sea. Men only were 
allowed entrance, and only those in costume. On 
entering the hall several sunken ships were the 
first objects which met the view. Two, a Greek 
and a Roman galley, had evidently gone down 
while their crews were in mortal combat, the 
sharp prow of one vessel piercing the side of the 
other as they lay on the bottom. The crews 
were now walking about in twos or threes, chat- 
ting in a most friendly manner. Overhead great 
fish gaped, open-mouthed, in the brilliance of 
immense are lights, green and red. Nearby a 
mermaid and a lobster allured the passing diver, 
in armor, or the ballet-girl, ; 

sailor or peasant into a sub- 
marine theatre built in a cavern 
in the rock, decorated by a 
gigantic sea horse in_ relief, 
and where the attractions were 
of a fittingly ghostly and sub- 
marine character. A little 
farther on an enormous dragon 
opened and shut its horrid 
mouth, while at intervals its 
eyes brightened up with a red 
glare. Captain Nemo was pre- 
sent with his Nautilus, half of 
which wonderful vessel pro- 
jected from a cave; and one 
might, for a trifling outlay, 


explore the interior of 
the craft. An enor- 
mous frog, some 
twenty feet high and 
of ample proportions, 
sat bolt upright, while 
inside of him, seated 
around a table, un- 
couth objects drank 
beer from quart mugs. 
A) Chinese junk lay 
where it had sunk, 
partially careened to 
one side, while the 
reincarnated crew 
made the depths re- 
sound with the strokes 
of the ship’s bell, and 
assisted visitors up the 
es steep gang plank. 
The crowds of indescribable creatures whirled 
and eddied about in currents. Clouds of tobacco 
smoke rose and made the scene more deceptive 
and alluring, and from afar came now and again, 
above the uproar, the strains of a Strauss waltz. 
The scene was one to make a lasting impression, 
and one which no class of men but artists, and 
young and enthusiastic ones at that, could have 
produced. Royalty was represented, for two 
princes came and were delighted ; and of lesser 
blue blood a goodly sprinkling was there. Fi- 
nancially, the affair not only paid its expenses, 
which were considerable, but showed a surplus 
of several thousand marks, which, by unani- 
mous vote of the academy, were devoted to the 
raising of a suitable monument to the memory 
of six unfortunate students who had been burned 
to death while taking part in a somewhat 
similar kneipe several years previous. 





FRAUENKIRCHE, LOOKING TOWARD THE ISAR RIVER. 
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i= = In 1893 an- 
other similar 
kneipe was or- 
ganized, the subject being ‘‘ Es war Einmal ’’— 
or, as it would be in English, ‘‘Once Upon a 
Time.’’ On this occasion the students came repre- 
senting characters from the well-known German 
fairy tales and folklore, and the result was, as 
can be readily imagined, with the ingenuity dis- 
played by the student artists, a complete success. 
The numerous cafés and ‘‘bier keller’’ are 
much frequented by students of all kinds, and 
exhibit a phase of life of which we see little or 
nothing in our American cities. Notably in the 
carnival season, which lasts for several weeks, 
ending at twelve o’clock on the beginning of 
Lent, the scenes in the cafés, many of which are 
open all night at this season, are wonderfully 
bright and interesting. Bands of students, hab- 
ited in all varieties of costume, leave the balls 
and dances and roam from café to café, forming 
an ever-changing panorama of color and charac- 
ter. They are seldom rough or unseemly in their 
merrymaking, and many foreigners, English and 
Americans amongst them, are glad to seize the 
opportunity to view this strange and novel sight, 
and the cafés are crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity. On the day before the closing of the 
carnival time a great procession of costumed stu- 
dents takes place through the principal streets of 
the city, and the place seems suddenly to have 
gone mad. The sight is similar to that which 
our Mardi-gras of Memphis and New Orleans 
presents. At the beginning of Lent, however, 
the fun suddenly ceases, and in an hour the city 
recovers its wonted sober and dignified aspect. 
The great beer breweries of Munich are world- 


famed, and a 


iny and vast. These breweries 


have generally each a ‘‘ bier keller,’? where one 
may sit and to some very good musie by a 
military bai while the beer is dispensed in 
stone quart-mugs. These ‘‘keller,’’ however, 


are not prope 
furnished w 


cellars at all, but great halls, 
tables and chairs, and _ besides 
beer eatables and other kinds of drink may also 
be had. In warm summer months the en- 
tertainment, musical and liquid, is generally 


transferred t: uljoining garden, where, under 
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the wide-spreading horse-chestnuts, the student 
may sit at one of the many tables and listen to 
the music. The beer is light in quality, and 
sweet, and of a ruby-brown color. It contains a 
very small percentage of alcohol, and of all alco- 
holic drinks is probably the least injurious. The 
government watches and oversees its making and 
ripening, so that a uniform standard of excel- 
lence is maintained. One brewing establish- 
ment is owned and operated entirely by the Ba- 
varian Government. 
as the 


This is known 
The ‘ Hof- 


where this beer is dis- 


Hofbrauerei. 
briiuhaus,’’ 
pensed, is in the 
oldest part of 
the city, facing 










on a pictu r- 
esque little 


THE 


PROPYLAEA,. 


square, at one end of which stands the old 
house where Orlando di Lasso once composed 
his music. The entrance to the Hofbriuhaus is 
through an archway into a cobble-paved yard, 
where numerous groups stand or sit about casks 
in lieu of tables, drinking the beverage from 
the inevitable stoneware litre pot. From the 
yard a doorway opens on to the interior, a freat, 
square, low-ceiled room, hazy with the smoke 
of innumerable tobacco pipes, and filled with 
a dense crowd of drinking, talking, smoking 
Bavarians. Here one must serve himself. There 
are no kellners. Go to the rack and seize a mug 
and wash it out at the hydrant just below. 
Now to the drawer, handing over your twenty- 
eight pfennigs (or seven cents). Then, with 
your brimming mug, pass on to the cook, who 
will give you a plate with two fat sausages 
and some hot sauerkraut, and a chunk of dark 
bread, for a few Now fight 


more pfennigs. 


your way through the throng to the tables, 
and squeeze yourself a place between two good- 
natured, amply proportioned natives, and you 
are ready to enjoy the Bohemian side of Munich 


STUDENT IN 





MUNICH. 


student life from the Bavarian’s point of view. 
The ‘‘Augustiner Keller,’’ a similar establish- 
ment and of like characteristics, is another 
favorite resort. Here the student of epicurean 
sit on a three-legged stool 
in the kitchen beside the great cooking range, 
and eat a delicious bit of steak from 
his plate on the chopping block, while the great 
fat cook, in her neat white cap and apron, with 
florid, wholesome face and bare arms, passes a 


propensities can 


most 


friendly word with everyone ; and 
all about is beer. 

Marvelous stories are told of the 
amount of this mild 
brew which a staid 
Munich burgher has 
been known to engulf at 
a sitting. Here is one 
of them: A foreigner 
having heard of the 
wonderful powers in the 
way of beer-drinking ex- 
hibited by the natives of 
the city, and being de- 
sirous of testing this ca- 
pacity, sought cut his 
hotel keeper and ex- 
plained his wishes to him. Mine host was or 

course glad to be of service to a guest. 

‘* Johann,”’ he called, going to the door 
of the restaurant, Johann 
came, moving ponderously and deliberately 

as became the dignity of so many solid pounds 
and so generous a girth. 

‘*Thou, Johann,”’ said the 


‘“come here! 


host, familiarly, 
‘‘who sit with the others every evening in the 
restaurant, thou hast won my confidence. I 
am about to give thee a special mark of it. 
This gentleman is a foreigner, and in his far- 
away land he has heard that in other lands they 
can indeed quaff a little, but it is in Bavaria 
that one really drinks. He wishes to see for 
himself. Hast thou courage? The gentleman 
will pay for the beer. He would like to see 
thee drink thirteen litres.’’ (A litre is nearly a 
quart). 

Johann replied that he was willing to try, and 
would do his best to accommodate the gentle- 
man and the beer. He would be ready in half 
an hour. True to his word he presented himself 
at the appointed time, and the party adjourned 
to the restaurant, where he proceeded to con- 
sume the stated thirteen pots of beer. The 
guest was amazed, but convinced.’ 

‘‘But what were you doing during the half 
hour ?”’ he asked, 
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‘*Oh,’’ replied Johann, ‘‘I was a little uncer- 
tain of myself, so, as the gentleman was so good 
as to provide the beer, I made a little prelimi- 
ary test. You see,”’ said he, his moon-like vis- 
age beaming with certain signs of pride and self- 
gratulation, ‘‘I just drank thirteen litres before- 
hand to make sure.”’ 

Twice a year, in an eastern suburb of the city, 
across the Isar, in the Mariahilf-Platz, a large 
square which surrounds a_ picturesque little 
church, a fair is held, and here the seller and 
seeker of curios of every description come together 
and bicker. It is avery ancient custom the hold- 
ing of this fair or ‘‘ Dult,’’ as it is called, and origi- 
nated as an indulgence of one of the Bavarian 
kings far back in the history of the city. All 
those time-worn articles—weapons, bits of old 
furniture, draperies, utensils of a bygone day, 
and curios with which an artist delights to sur- 
round himself in his studio, are here for sale 
and at most reasonable prices, if one under- 
stands the method of bargaining for them. 
Booths are erected in squares and ranks, leav- 
ing narrow lanes where the would-be purchaser 
may walk and examine the wares exposed for 
sale. It is a wonderfully fascinating place for 
the student with a few marks to spare, and the 
American girl with a passion for collecting old 
china and spinning wheels can revel in bargains. 

With the approach of sum- 
mer there is a general exodus 
of artists and students from 
Munich. The plane upon which 
the city lies is dotted in thé 
immediate neighborhood with 
many charming little villages 
or ‘‘ddérfe.’’ Each generally 
has its little church, at least, 
one old castle or similar relic 
of the past, and a most pictur- 
esque peasantry who have long 
been familiar with the artist 
and his ways, and who are gen- 
erally very glad to earn a few 
marks at posing. Starnburg 
Lake lies but a short distance 
south of Munich, and a pleas- 
ant Sunday in spring or summer will find 
hundreds from the city enjoying the delight- 
ful freshness of the mountain air and_ the 
scenery about the lake. Another hour's ride 
will bring the student and his sketching kit to 
the very foot of the Bavarian Alps,‘and here he 
will find the peasant in that picturesque costume 
with which Defregger’s pictures have made all 
the world familiar. They are a sturdy, muscu- 


lar people, and the men smoke long-stemmed, 
china-bowled pipes from dawn to bedtime with 
tobacco of a quality that would paralyze a more 
delicate palat In the evenings they appear at 
the inns, and to the strumming of guitar and 
zither dane dance called the ‘* Schuplattl,”’ 


which consists the part of the man, of two 


hops on ea¢ t, while the other is drawn up, 


and this accompanied by a rhythmic clapping 
of heels and a slapping of thighs, while the girl 


circles slowly and sedately round and round in 
waltz step. As the end of the dance is reached, 
the man p oth hands on the girl’s waist, 
lifts her hig ove, and as she descends salutes 
her with a ss. Garmisch and Partenkirchen 
are two villages lying close together at the foot 
of the mountains, whence foot tours can be 
taken in several directions along the valleys and 
watercourses, by the shores of the beautiful 
Bralechen and Kochel Sees, and with the snowy 


peaks towering above. At Nymphenburg, three 
miles from Munich, is a princely chateau and 
park with fountains, statues and beautiful vistas. 
It is a relic of the seventeenth century, and such 


a backgrouw s one naturally associates with 
long- tailed coats and waistcoats, satin knee- 


breeches, sil 


buckled shoes and three-cornered 
hats. The English garden adjoins Munich itself, 
and is one of the attractions of the city. It is a 





N PLATZ 
most pleasar t place to spend an afternoon, for 
its woods a meadows are breezy and cool. 

The art lent will not have been long in 
Munich bef he will have begun to form ac- 
quaintances nd possibly found friendships 
which shal lure for the period of his lifetime. 
He is not h given to worrying over trifles, 


and, whet! funds or penniless, is apt to pre- 


serve an irresponsible lightheartedness. In Paris, 


; 
{ 
i 
! 
} 
; 
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for the student to obtain credit is the easiest 
in thrifty Munich it is other- 
wise, and cash payment is always expected. The 
system of ‘‘ treating,’’ 


thing imaginable ; 


so much in vogue in our 
own land, in England and in France, is likewise 
almost unknown in the Bavarian city ; and, no 
matter students or 
friends may come together, each is expected to 
It is a 
sensible and manly way, and saves much useless 


how often or how seldom 


pay his own reckoning, and only that. 


and harmful extravagance, and helps a young 
man to live within his means. Of course, a good 
many students are wasteful, and run through 
with their stipend in short order, and have to 
live on the good nature of their friends till the 
arrival of the next recollect the 
ease of one young painter, who received his al- 


allowance. I 


lowance quarterly, and had generally made away 
with it two or three weeks before the next was 
due—all but ten marks. This sum he always 
reserved, and, when the rest was gone, repdired 
with it to a grocer’s shop, and, with a thrift 
worthy of a better cause, expended it in beans— 
of which, as everyone knows, a prodigious quan- 
tity can be had for $2.50. Then he retired to 


private life, and, with his art and the bean-pot, 
lived contentedly until the next quarterly allow- 
ance arrived, when he again ventured abroad to 
his favorite haunts. 
anyone a pfennig. 


I never heard that he owed 
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MUNICH. 


The ‘‘Jahresau- 
stellung,’’ or yearly 
international exhibi- 
tion of painting and 
sculpture, is to 
Munich what the 
salons are to Paris. 
This exhibition is held 
in the Glass Palace, 
a very fine large 
structure, entirely of 


glass. Here the stu- 
dent may see and 


compare the work of 
the German, French, 
American, 
Dutch, Italian and 
Spanish modern 
painters. The En- 
glish are sometimes 
well represented, as well as the great modern 
the Roman-Spanish school. The 
‘‘Kunst Verein’? and the ‘‘Kiinstlergenossen- 
schaft’”’ Munich artists 
which have their yearly exhibitions as well. 
With all these, the regular galleries 
of painting and sculpture in the city, it will be 
readily seen that the student need not lack for 
the sort of art nourishment which is so import- 
ant a factor in his education. Nor need he lack 
If he is fond of music, there is 
the Hof Theatre and the Odeon, where he can 


Belgian, 


masters of 
are two associations of 


besides 


for recreations. 


hear some of the finest musicians and singers of 
His 
gain him admission to cer- 
tain parts of these houses for half price, and he 
is thus enabled to hear the Wagner operas for 
twenty cents. 


the world ; and there are very good plays. 
academy ticket will 


In summer there are the great 
open-air baths at Schwabing, a short walk from 
the city ; and in winter there is skating on the 
lake in the English Garden. He will find the 
government generous and kind and the people 
most companionable and patient with his bad 
German. There seems to be no feeling of that 
enmity toward the foreigner of which one is 
often made sensible, more especially in the 
of the 
liness, honesty and 


Latin and their clean- 
thrift features which 
commend these hearty burghers to all foreigners 


countries races ; 


are 


who sojourn within their gates. 
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ARTISTIC ATTRACTIONS OF MUNICH. 


By LEONTINE Bb. BLAN. 


No TowN in the world, perhaps, carries with it 
more distinctive characteristics than does Mu- 
nich, capital of Bavaria, otherwise known as 
Miinchen. One cannot do justice to its beauties, 
value its various educational advantages, or ap- 
preciate its merits in the usual hurried fashion 
of the tourist. 

Much can be found in this comparatively 
small quarter of the world—with its thirty to 
forty thousand inhabitants—of value to the art 
enthusiast, the lover of music, and the student 
of science. It is really a revelation to wander 
through the spacious galleries (Pinakothek) of 
that gem of a city. 

An art student here soon feels he is living in 
one of the greatest art centres of Germany, and 
rejoices to find himself surrounded by the finest 
specimens of Greek and Roman architecture. 

The old Pinakothek contains fourteen hun- 
dred paintings, chronologically arranged. In 
the new Pinakothek, which is situated in the 
adjoining square, we find the works of the best 
modern painters, and more particularly of the 
Munich school. For the choicest of Greek art 
productions, we glory in a visit to the Glypto- 
thek. 

These buildings, embellished with statues, are 
lavishly frescoed by Cornelius and Kaulbach. 
There are about twenty-five of them, and they 
tell the whole history of art 


rising forty-two feet, and is surrounded oy 
beautiful drives. Across the Maximilian Bridge, 
which spans the Isar, the lofty Maximilianeum 
stands on a terraced height, ornamented by most 
exquisite statues and busts. 

On entering this magnificent edifice we come 
face to face with some of the finest representa- 
tives of Munich’s favorite masters. Of the 
eleven immense canvasses which extend from 
ceiling to floor, are the best of Piloty’s work, 
Cabanal’s ‘‘Adam and Eve,’’ and among the 
few historical paintings is hung Kaulbach’s 
‘* Battle of Salamis.”’ 

The traveler has still to visit the spacious li- 
braries ( Bibliothek The Royal Library is 
credited, I believe, with having 25,000 manu- 
scripts, and 800,000 volumes, and is always a 
place of great terest. 

In the Glas) 
tions, which tl 


ist are held semi-annual exhibi- 
tourist will enjoy if he is fortu- 
nate euough to find himself there during the 
opening. 


The thars gateways in the city, after the 


Greek and Roman, are perfect gems of taste. 
They are ki as the Siegesthor and Propy- 
laea. 


Of the 1, 40% 
we find in ty 
Peter Paul R 


nvasses in the old Pinakothek, 
saals ninety odd productions of 
is, most artistically hung. His 





in the Middle Ages. 

Frescoing must have been 
held in great favor for pur- 
poses of decoration, since there 
are, I believe, some one hun- 
dred and fifty frescoes in the 
National Bavarian Museum, 
known as the Museum of King 
Max II., an institution which 
corresponds with the art mu- 
seum of Kensington. Here 
also are found paintings by 
the most noted artists of the 
old school, tapestries, stained- 
glass, and numerous other 
things of interest. 

At the head of the prin- 
cipal street (Ludwig Strasse), 
we meet the magnificent monu- 
ment of King Maximilian II., 
which stands on a_ pedestal 
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genius reveals itself through ‘‘ The Feast of 
Venus,’’‘‘The Last Judgment,’’ and ‘‘The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents,’’ compositions which give 
the impression of grandeur and effectiveness. The 
portraits of his first and second wife are marked 
for their brightness in coloring, breadth of touch, 
and pictorial conception, and in all these com- 
positions found in Antwerp, Hague, Florence, 
etc., we grow familiar with the rare beauty they 
must have possessed. There are 1,300 creations 
ascribed to Rubens, justly distributed. 
Immediately following the Rubens saal, we 
find ourselves surrounded by perhaps the most 


a . * 
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celebrated of Van Dyck’s portraits. It is one 
perfect harmony, so unlike in its feeling from 
that of the Rubens saal, the style so entirely 
different, notwithstanding Van Dyck 
of Rubens. We are impressed by his 
subdued coloring. 


was a pupil 
refined and 
famous Rembrandt’s 
are also among the treasures found there, while 
the Italian schools are represented by Andrea 
del Sarto, Titian, Tintoretto and others. 

One of the interesting things encountered 
when strolling through the galleries is a student 
of art before one of the magnificent paintings, 
with easel, canvas and palette in hand, endeav- 


Some 
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OF MUNICH. 
oring to reproduce the color and general effect of 
the master. In Paris the student often grows 
proficient in copying one particular picture—a 
Biblical subject being generally chosen. In one 
instance, on inquiring, I found that the copyist 
was making his well-nigh one-hundredth repro- 
duction, and apparently he finds sale for all of 
them. 

Hundreds of Munich students 
selves of the privilege of copying. 





avail them- 
There are 
some who lack the power of originality and im- 
agination, which goes toward the making of a 
great painter, but still possess the touch and eye 








NEAR MUNICH, 

of the true artist, and are content to be known 
as copyists. Visitors take much interest in the 
work of these artists, as it is no doubt novel 
to them. 

Speaking of copying, some of our ablest paint- 
ers made themselves known to the world as suc- 
cessful copyists. In a 
Lenbach 


interview with 
he firmly advocated this 
practice, and his earliest fame, we know, arose 
with his immediate success in producing almost 
identical copies of the old masters. ‘‘ By all 
means,’’ he said, ‘‘ copy the various styles of the 
old masters ; it broadens one’s ideas, and gives to 


recent 
Professor 
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THE MICROSCOPE 
the artist opportunities 
when in painting for 
himself, and allows a 
certain amount of in- 
dividuality to enter his 
work.’’ He further 
suggested that, in 
studying under the 
same master too long, 
one is 
in his mannerisms, 
thus being a detriment 
to the further develop- 
ment of the student. 
‘“T have studied and 
painted from the old 
masters for ten years,”’ 


apt to follow 


he once said. 

Not least among 
those who derived 
benefit from the earlier masters, 
reputation, is Bonheur, the 
*¢ French who shows in her work a 
breadth of observation and a strength of touch 
almost phenomenal. 


and acquired 
noble Rosa 


Landseer,’’ 


our 


I was attracted by a composition painting of 
Andrea del Sarto, which Rubens reproduced. 
The picture is marked, like all that Rubens 
paints, by exquisite care and finish, by amazing 


THE MICROSCOPE 
by WILLIAM 
Everyone knows that the microscope is of 
great value in the professional work of the phy- 
sician and the scientist, but the tendency has 
been to regard it as fit only for 
\ such uses. Now, however, there 
has been a breaking away from 


old traditions among a few per- 
sons here and there who have 
found in it a wide field of amuse- 
ment, and that there is great 


pleasure to be had out of what 
would otherwise be despised and 
rejected material. 

To 
known, it is like anything els 
that is unknown 
and impossible, but after a very 
slight familiarity it loses this environment and 
one wonders why the few and not the many 


those to whom it is un- 





distant, vague 


derive amusement from this source 
In the rush and whirl of business, as 
Vol. XLIL, No. 4—31. 
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vor and by eloquence, which 
t’s work so ‘‘ understandable.’ 
tubens, it received 
| the original. He seemed to 
subject to bring the artistic ex- 
tter accordance with his views. 


greater ap- 


Rubens gained much pleasure 
copying the works of Andrea 


tian. 


AMUSEMENT. 
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mount. 
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and be of 


and magazir 
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many books ¢t 
the 
time they 


how 


ages 
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ha 


much 


sories, 
How ofte 
intelligence 


the entire p 


it 


is 


hot 


pe =< 


mes to 


ountry to-day, especially in our 
his work so 
iusts and tires, that many times 


everyone in 


: 
untfsement is suppressed and 


ost sight of entirely, because the 


taining rest and energy to with- 
of the coming day is so para- 


s reason alone much is passed 
otherwise prove of great interest 
benefit. 
business man fails to read 
stand high in the estimate of 
the critics, because the only 
riven to the current newspaper 
\nd if reading is impossible, 
hie microscope and its acces- 
vast of this age, and the great 
characterizes it, and yet out of 
ition of New York and Brooklyn 
le to get as many as one hun- 
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MICROSCOPE AS AN AMUSEMENT. 
ered carefully when selecting your instrument and 
objectives, 

I have found personally that I can do consider- 
able work with two eyepieces and three objectives 











—viz., eyepieces, one and two-inch, and objectives, 
two-inch, three-quarter inch and one-fifth inch, 


which gives me a range of power as below : 






BEDBUG, UNDER THE MICROSCOPE, 


dred persons to show themselves and per- 
sonal exhibits at the annual microscopical 
exhibitions and receptions that have be- 
come a metropolitan feature at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

This arises, of course, in part from lack 
of knowledge of, and training in the use of 
the instrument, and consequently the fas- 
cinations that cluster around the almost 
magic microscopical slide are lost because 
known. 


TONGUE OF 


they are un- 


Sometimes, again, one fears to take up microscopy as 
an amusement for the same reason that amateur photog- 
raphy is rejected : the supposed cost, which is magnified 
almost as many times as an object seen under an_ object- 
ive of the highest magnifying power. 

I knew a microscopic enthusiast who told me his out- 
fit cost him over one thousand dollars, which I am pre- 
pared to believe, but this was an extreme case and quite 
exceptional. 

If you resolve to try the witcheries of microscopy, the 
best plan would be in the first place to seek out some one 
who has a knowledge of the instrument and how to use 
it, and study the matter somewhat with him before you 
purchase anything. Take a look at some of his slides— 
he will be glad, as a rule, to show them to you 





and 
make a mental note of what he says about his experience. 

Much can be learned in this way as a preliminary, and 
if you havea botonical, chemical, mineralogical, zoological 
or any other scientific tendency, this ought to be consid- 


1 inch eyepiece and 2 inch objective about 


BEE. 





25 diameters, 
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is quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes, 


especially when the principal ob- 
ject is recreation or amusement. 

The objects that will at first be 
found most interesting are those 
that tradition has taught us and 
we have been accustomed to re- 
gard as objectionable, if not of- 
fensive, 

Few of us regard the bedbug 
with much favor, but under the 
microscope he assumes a new role 
and becomes an interesting object. 
It is true that the irritating quali- 
ties that him 
wanting when under the glass, 


characterize are 
but this is far from being an ob- 
jection. 

Without going too far into an 
analysis of this species it may 


serve to show how interesting a 
subject it really is after all—by 


EGGS OF BEDBUG. 
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WING OF A MOSQUITO, 


observing how many legs the insect has, whether 


or not he has antenne or feelers, elytron or 


wing case, sawteeth, as some have 


thought, 
themselves 


perhaps 
and many other things that will suggest 
and that will not fail to hold the at- 
tention for some time. 

Once in a while the most careful housekeeper 
will find the Do not allow this 
mold to be thrown Put some of it under 


bread moldy. 
away. 

a low power objective (it is a common mistake 
best results 
the higher magnification ), 


are obtained from 


what the of- 


to suppose the 
and see 
fensive mold looks like. 

Look at and try to 
you ever saw such beautiful plants 
Same mold. The 


it carefully remember if 

as you will 
see in this novice in micro- 
scopy will need a large supply of exclamations. 

This science, ourselves 
with it, teaches us at least one thing very early, 
and that is that the 
world have 
and mighty ones. 


Let us suppose 


even if we only amuse 


small weak things of the 


been chosen to confound the strong 
that 
You are fortunate in catching many fish of sevy- 


you are going fishing. 


E Pigeon 


iy oe 
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If your 
ment, try it witl 
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This is, of course, 
rare sport, and has been so since 
the time of Walton, and 
doubtless will ever be. Do not 
fall into the error of thinking that 
when you have angled you have 
nothing further to hope for ; scrape 
off a few fish seales, and after the 
and the fish stories 
told, get out your microscope and 
see what these fish scales look like. 
that nature 
and the contour 


Isaac 


day Is gone, 


draws on 
and sym- 
in shape will please, if it 
does not astonish you. 


The lines 
I etry 


has a polariscope attach- 
these fish scales, which one gen- 
away as soon as possible, and note 
and if, in the 


4 


prismatic 


colors ; 


. 


F MOTH, MAGNIFIED 30 DIAMETERS. 
wide world of nature or art, any- 
¢ is more beautiful, it will 


even more com- 


thy} 
fill 


be something 


mon than these scales. 
The contents of your water 


filter will repay careful examina- 


tion under a low magnifying 
power, but you will go right on 


drinking Croton and Ridgewood 
und other notwithstand- 
ng what you see. 


waters 


\nother common but interest- 

¢ object is the tongue of one of 
the nocturnal moths frequently 
seen flying round and about the 
lectric lights on our city street 


eet cet 


5% “a t> ae a 


yes 
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THE MICROSCOPE 
corners, often dashing their lives out by too 
violent contact with the protecting globe. The 


tongue of a bee, under the microscope, will 
throw a flood of light upon, and be an answer 
in large part to, the old 
quizzical jingle of 
childhood— 
** How doth the little busy 
bee 
Improve each shin- 
ing hour 
$y gathering honey all 
the day 
From every opening 
flower.”’ 
With such a tongue as 
is here shown, magni- 
fied 130 diameters, any- 
one could gather honey 
from a flower, and not 
try very hard either. 
Vegetable sections 
will afford much ma; 
terial for the student in 
quest of cellular struct- 
ure and arrangement, as ' 
will be seen in our illus- 
tration of the section of 
a leaf of Scotch pine. 
Marine and fresh water alge, as well as pond 
life, suggested by the vacation trip to the sea- 
side and along the lake, pond and river bank, 
become very curious as well as beautiful micro- 
scopic objects looked at without too high a power. 
Leaves such as the Deutzia Scabra, quite common 


SMALL FLY, 


in many of our gardens, show stellate silicious 


AS AN 





MAGNIFIED 20 DIAMETERS. 





AMUSEMENT. 


secretions, especially on the lower surfaces, that 
are most beautiful. But, once interested, objects 
will suggest themselves and multiply rapidly. 
Shavings from the carpenter’s plane ; sweepings 
from the manufacturing 
jeweler’s shop ; the eye 
of a beetle, showing the 
multiple 
of the sand 
that looks, to the unas- 
sisted eye, to be all 
alike, but which is 
found to have an in- 
dividuality of its own 


arrangement 
lenses > 


when the microscope 
defines it and shows it 
to us as it is, are some 
of the many things 
which will be found 
interesting under this 
instrument. 

I have attempted 
only to trace a few 
outlines of a form of 
amusement to which 
readers 
may not have had their 
attention previously 
directed, but in conclusion will suggest to those 
who might be led into the search for the impos- 
sible, that it will be of no use to try to find 
the actual figures upon human hairs, as one man 


some of my 


recently did through the microscope of one of my 
acquaintances, even if the Scriptures do say that 
the hairs of our heads are all numbered. 
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LEADING OF 
I—THE FREE 


THE 


ISSUES 


By 

Tue political revolution which is taking place 
in the United States is an object lesson for those 
who doubt the capacity of the people for self- 
government. The money question is the most 
difficult to understand, and the most important 
of all political and economic subjects. It at 
the foundation of civilization itself. There are 
two ff man without both 
civilization is impossible. One is money ; 


is 
inventions « of which 
the 
Money enables each member of 
society to avail himself of what others produce. 
Language makes the knowledge of all accessible 
to each. 


other, language. 


No individual can live for any consid- 
erable length of time without availing himself of 
the labors of others. In isolation neither lan- 
No 
tribe of aborigines has been found which did not 
have some kind of money. The impracticability 
of commodities for commodities 
forces men who associate together to establish a 


guage nor money has any use or yalue. 


exchanging 


representative of value, or medium of exchange. 
It may be sticks, shells, or anything else which 
the tribe selects, and by agreement or law of the 
tribe makes 
exchange. 


a measure of value and medium of 


In all cases money is the creation of 
law or agreement or custom, which the tribe or 
nation obey. The money in any tribe or nation 
which is used as a medium of exchange is in effect 
a demand for all the property, and all the prop- 
erty of a tribe or nation is a demand for all the 
money in circulation. The value of each dollar 
depends upon the number of dollars, or other 
units of money, in circulation compared to the 
demand, the same as the value’ of chickens or 
eggs depends upon the supply of chickens or 
eggs. 

From time immemorial the most civilized na- 
The 
reason why these metals have been so long used 
for that purpose is that they are indestructible in 
quality, easily divisible, and limited in quantity. 
When mines are productive, money is plentiful 
and civilization advances; when the mines 


tions have used gold-and silver as money. 


are 
closed, money is scarce, and barbarism follows. 
In 1873 the mines of gold and silver were pro- 


* Although it is contrary to our usual custom to open our pages to 


widespread interest taken in the financial question this 


most prominent advocates of free silver, knowing that our readers on ¢ 


question is looked upon from that standpoint. 
and the 
distinctly understood that the magazine does not, by 


PRESIDENTIAL 


SENATOR WILLIAM 


In the next number will 
tepublican party, by an equally prominent gold advocate. I 


CAMPAIGN.* 
rHE TWO 
SILVER ISSUI 


GREAT PARTIES. 


M. STEWAR 


ductive, and had been for more than twenty 
years, and the civilization of the world was in a 
most prosperous condition. 
the world at that 
a hundred th 


The indebtedness of 
time was estimated at about 
vusand million. The dealers in 
money and bonds wanted to make the property 
which they had more valuable. They resolved 
of the metals, which would 
reduce the supply of money, and by that means 
increase the value of money and bonds, which 
Without consulting the Amer- 
secured legislation which ex- 
| the mints of the United States 
Previous to that time, persons who 
| or silver could take it to the mint 
and have it coined into money. This privilege 
had existed among the more civilized nations for 
thousands of vears. It was accorded by the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, and en- 
joved by the people until the passage of the mint 
act in 1873. The demonetizing of silver threw 
the entire demand for money upon gold alone, 
and in the last twenty-three years has doubled 


¢ power of gold, 


to demonetize one 


are money futures. 
ican people, they 
cluded silver fron 
and Europe. 

had either gol 


the purchasi 
and Republic 


The Democratic 
, parties, in all their national con- 
ventions previous to the present year, declared 
that they were in favor of the restoration of sil- 
ver to the pl it oceupied as a money metal 
previous to 187 but whichever succeeded at 
ised the entire power of the Gov- 
ernment to destroy silver as a money metal, and 
adhered.to the gold standard. The Populist and 
Silver parties came into existence as a protest 
ion of the two old parties in main- 
taining the gold 
that the peop! 


were voting 


the election 


against the act 
It is a curious fact 
, at every election, supposed they 


standard. 


for the restoration of the coinage 


laws of the better days of the Republic when they 
were voting either the Democratic or Repub- 


lican ticket. They could not believe that their 
trusted leaders were deceiving them when they 
declared that they were in favor of the coinage 
laws of Hamilton, Jefferson and Jackson. The 
creation of the Populist party and the discontent 
of the people The bond- 


political discussion of any kind, the 
publish the above paper by one of the 
ther side will be glad to know how the 
be given an article on the gold standard 
publishing these papers we wish it 
the 


could not be ignored. 


year has led us t 


so doing, endors views expressed by the writers. 


THe Eprror. 





THE 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


From his latest photograph taken during his recent visit to New York by 


Prince, of New York and Washington 


holders and dealers in money controlling the 
commercial trusts, the banks‘ and the profes- 
sional politicians, all insisted that the subterfuge 
should be thrown off, and that both the old par- 
ties should declare in favor of the English gold 
standard. The Republican party complied with 
the command of the gold syndicate of Wall and 
Lombard and that it 
maintain the gold standard as long as England 


streets, declared would 


and other creditor nations desired. This was re- 
garded by the people as a plea of guilty. The 
masses of the Republican party, who believed in 
the right of the United States to maintain an in- 
dependent financial policy, saw that they had 
been deceived by their party leaders, and that 
they had been voting against their own interests 
for more than twenty years. 

Cleveland obeyed the gold gamblers so im- 
plicitly in his bond deals and in his financial 
panics, that the masses of the Democratic party 
saw he had betrayed them into the hands of the 
They selected dele- 
gates to the Chicago Convention to represent the 
people, not the banks. Over two-thirds of that 
convention were Democrats of the Jeffersonian 


money powers of England. 


PRESIDENTIAL 


CAMPAIGN, 


stripe, and less than one-third were 
Democrats of the John Sherman, Pier- 
The 


inajority were the most determined and 


pont Morgan, Cleveland stripe. 


the most patriotic body of men who 
ever national convention. 
They reiterated the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United 
their platform of principles, and nomi- 
nated 


bodies more of the true principles of 


met in a 


States as 
a man of the people who em- 


Democracy in his life and character, 


and in his sentiments and opinions, 


than any man who has been a candi- 
date for President of any party since 
the election of Mr. People 
have responded to the patriotic action 


Lincoln. 


of the majority of the Chicago Conven- 
tion with a unanimity and enthusiasm 
never before seen in a Presidential elec- 
tion. The powers against the people 
rely on money to elect a representative 
of the English gold standard, of the 
hanks, the trusts and the monopolists. 
On the one side we find the statesmen, 
the bankers and the public press of 
Europe, aided by the banks, the com- 
mercial press, the political bosses, the 
railroads and all other monopolists of 
the United States ; 
side the American people. 

doubtful. 
bought or 


and on the other 
The conflict 
The American people never 


is not 
have 
heen intimidated. In every strug- 
gle against despotism they have been victorious, 
and there can be no doubt of the result in the 
conflict. The only 


money powers, stock jobbers and, gold 


present reason why the 
gam- 
blers have been able to transfer so large a 
part of the earnings of the American people to 
themselves and their associates is, because the 
American people trusted Congress and the Presi- 
dent, and did not believe that their public serv- 
ants would betray them ; but when the Repub- 
lican party confessed that it had been guilty of 
deceiving the people for more than twenty years, 
in pretending to be in favor of the money of the 
Constitution, the issue was made. The Demo- 
cratic Convention took the side of the people, 
and the question to be determined in November 
next is, whether we shall have a government of 
the people, for the people and by the people, or 
a government of gold monopoly, for gold mo- 
nopoly and by gold monopoly. _~ } 

The effect of the regenerated Demboeragy which 
the people are determined to hayé means pros- 
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perity. Those who believe that it will create a 
fiftv-cent dollar will be mistaken. The friends of 
financial reform believe that the unlimited mint- 
age of gold and silver by the United States would 
stop falling prices and start the wheels of enter- 
prises. They do not anticipate, and have no rea- 
son to anticipate, a great rise in prices, because 
all the silver now produced is used in the arts or 
coined into money. It would be impossible for 
the United States to obtain sufficient of the out- 
put of silver to more than keep pace with popu- 
lation and business and maintain stability of 
prices. Continued falling prices means stagna- 
tion, misery and want. It means enfarced idle- 
ness, poverty and bankruptcy. It means an un- 
earned increment for those who deal in money 


and bonds, which are money futures. We have. 


had falling prices for twenty years. The pur- 
chasing power of money has more than doubled. 
The wealth of the masses has been transferred to 
a very small class. If this process cannot be 
stopped civilization will be destroyed, as has fre- 
quently happened. 

The effort to frighten the people by telling 
them that the United States would be the dump- 
ing ground for silver is in keeping with 
every prediction that has been made by 
gold politicians and the gold press for 
the last twenty years. They cannot 
point to one prediction which has not 
failed. They have been false prophets 
from the beginning, and when they say 
that speculators would buy silver in 
other countries for 65 cents an ounce 
and sell it here for $1.29, they presume 
the people of the United States are fools. 
Everyone knows, or ought to know, 
that silver has been and always will be 
the same price throughout the world, 
less the difference of transportation, and 
that it never will be transported from 
one country to another unless it is taken 
there to be exchanged or sold for the 
commodities of the country. 

I have heard in the Senate of the 
United States the argument used against 
the remonetization of silver, that the 
Asiatics would melt their idols and 
bring them to this country and have 
them coined into dollars, and take them 
hack and have them reformed into idols. 
These are the arguments which the gold- 
ites use to deceive what they assume to 
be an ignorant people. Since the Re- 
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movement s country which surprised all 
politicians, because they did not 


adhered to the old parties, 


eoldites and 


know that tl 


because thes | not believe that the leaders of 
their party w holesale liars. They believed 
that they were voting for silver, but when they 
found that tl were not they have shown that 
they understood the question and knew what they 


ison Why the Republican party 
scredited is because it has fur- 
tself that it had practiced de- 
people and could no longer be 


wanted. Tl 
is beaten and 
nished the pl 
ception upol 


trusted. If Whitney and Company could have 
controlled the Democratic Convention it would 
have been just as odious as the Republican party, 
because the } le make no distinction between 
such men as Cleveland and Sherman, Morgan 


and Carlisle, 
tors. But w the Democratic party raised the 
American standard and drove from the Demo- 


iny of their associates or abet- 


the Pharisees and .money chang- 
| dealing stripe, their action was 


cratic assen 
ers of the be 
applauded by the American people, and the 
division line was drawn between the American 


people and the armies of Hessians and Tories 





publican party plead guilty to the crime RTHUR SEWALS. may 
Y . From his latest photograph taken during his reeent visit to New York by 
of the gold standard there has been a Prince, of New York and Washington. 
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472 THE 
who do the bidding of an alien gold trust for the 
toll they receive on the money they filech from 
the people. 

Without elaborating our statement that the 
opening of the mints to free coinage would stop 
falling prices, we say that the addition to the 
circulating medium which would be made by the 
free coinage of silver would so increase the vol- 
ume of money, or the supply of money, that 
money would not be growing scarcer and dearer, 
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community desirous of investing in money or 
bonds, which are money futures, because they 
want to invest in things which are going up, and 
they refrain from investing in property or creat- 
ing property by labor. That is why there are 
millions out of employment, and why the coun- 
try is growing poorer while the few who have 
money, or money futures, are growing richer. 
Honest money should have the same value at all 


times. Money that takes twice as much prop- 





Photo by Bell 


SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART. 


because when money grows scarcer it becomes 
dearer ; and when money becomes dearer, prop- 
erty and services become cheaper. What we 
want to prevent is property becoming cheaper, 
because if property is growing cheaper nobody 
wants property, and nobody can afford to em- 
ploy labor to create property which is depreciat- 
ing in value. The trouble is that money has 
been growing dearer for the last twenty years, 
and the instinct of gain has made the whole 


erty to buy at one time as it does at another is a 
Money, the 
purchasing power of which will increase in the 
safe, is bad money. 


bad measure—it is unjust money. 


When the purchasing power 
of money grows in the safe civilization neces- 
sarily decays. 


Any system of money which 
makes idleness more profitable than industry is 
bad money, and we submit to the good people of 
this country if the idle holders of money in the 
last twenty years have not had the best of it. 














A RETRE 


By |]. 


AT 
‘TurRN out! 
‘The 
‘Arm yourselves !’’ 
‘To the Town Hall !”’ 
‘Turn out! The 
‘ Hallo-o-0-00 !’’ 
It was just after daylight, one morning in 
1777, that a quiet town in New Hampshire, in 
that part which is 


Turn out !’ 
Britishers are coming !”" 


redcoats are coming !”’ 


was aroused 
by these shouts ringing out in the clear morning 
air. 


now Vermont, 


and 
the heads of excited men and women were thrust 
out to learn tlie cause of this disturbance of the 
peace and quiet of the town. They saw two men 
on horseback galloping madly down the street, 
waking the echoes as well as the inhabitants with 
their loud hallooing. 


Windows and doors were thrown open, 


Soon doors were opened, and men and boys, 
of them only half clad, with guns and 
other weapons in their hands, rushed out into 
the street and followed the two horsemen to the 
Town Hall. Arrived there, the last 
found a variously dressed and armed gathering 
of over a hundred crowded around the two pant- 


some 


comers 


ing horses and their riders. 
‘What ‘Where are they?’ ‘‘ What 


road are ‘* How far off are 


is it?” 
the Vv coming by rc 
they ?”’ 

These and a dozen other questions were hurled 
at the two men, 
their breath, answered : 

“We coming down the turnpike, and 
had just reached the hill where the roads fork, 
when friend Miller here happened to look down 
the other road, and there, away in the distance, 
we could see the sun shining on steel and a con- 
Miller 


who, as soon as they could get 


were 


fused red mass moving along this way. 


FREDERIC 


TO VIC 


PHORNI 


PORY, 


? and I 


he rses, 


said ‘ Redcoats 
spurs to our 


‘ Britishers !’ and, putting 
we ran them for all they 
and here we are !”’ 

‘How many 

‘Don’t know 
dred !’’ 

A man leap 


were worth 
of them were there?”’ 
Probably three or four hun- 


d up on a horse-block, and, turn- 
ing to the assembled patriots, said : 

‘Friends! As you hear, the Britishers are 
coming. We don’t know how many of them. I 
don’t care. 


> 
There are at least a hun- 
We are good for twice 
as many redeoats or Hessians! Will you follow 
me to fight them ?”’ 

Yea [”’ ‘We will!’ 
on!’ ‘*We'll show 
or’ “Levs 
on !? 

One of the m 
wildest of the s} 
sixteen years 
well-knit frame, 
outdoor life : 
ment 


for one, 
dred brave hearts here ! 


‘Aye !’ 
what 
meet them at the bridge!’ 


**Come 


them we are made 


‘*Come 


ost interested of the listeners, and 
outing crowd, was a lad of about 
He was tall for his age, with a 
muscles hard as iron from much 
| as his face glowed with excite- 
and patriotism, he was not far from hand- 
some. 

Fred Sawyer’s father was dead, he having been 
first to join the Continental army, and 
in his first battle. His brother 
was a lieutenant under General Washington. 

Fred had been greatly disappointed at not be- 
ing able to with his brother, but he was 
thought a little too young ; and his mother, who 
was an invalid, to stay with 
a husband and devoted one 
se, her mother’s heart clung to her 
remaining boy rebelled at the thought of 
giving him up Fred stayed at home ; but, 
though he loved his mother dearly, his desire 


one of the 
had been killed 


needed some one 
Having lost 
son to the cau 


her. 


and 


also. 
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was to be with the brave men who were battling 
for their country and liberty. 

Here, now, was a chance to fight the hated 
Britishers, and yet not leave home. He had 
been prevented from going to the enemy, but it 
had now come to him. His heart leaped at the 
thought, and his nerves tingled with excitement. 
Fred was in the front rank of the patriots as they 
marched down the road after their captain, the 
Rev. Amos Cortlandt. The Rev. Cortlandt was 
their leader in their battles with Satan, and, as 
he said himself, ‘‘If I can lead you against the 
Prince of Evil, I doubt not I can do so against 
these lesser devils !’’ As he walked along Fred 
varefully examined his gun, with which he had 
brought down many a squirrel, made sure that 
hammer and trigger worked easily, changed the 
flint for a fresher and better piece, and wiped the 
pan carefully free from all moisture. 

The bridge, at which the patriots intended to 
meet the British soldiers, was a wooden struc- 
ture about a hundred feet long, and spanned a 
branch of the Connecticut River a mile from 
town. Upon their arrival the reverend captain 
disposed his men advantageously ; and, thinking 
the enemy would probably exceed them in num- 
bers, he posted some of the patriots behind con- 
venient trees and rocks and along the bridge. 
The main body was stationed at the end of the 
bridge nearest the oncoming British. 

They had not long to wait. 

The regular tramp, tramp, tramp of a large 
body of men was soon heard, and then, around 
a sharp bend in the road swung the troops of His 
Majesty, King George III., fully four hundred 
strong ! 

The officer commanding, who wore the uniform 
of an English colonel, at once caught sight of the 
little body of Americans standing there, waiting 
to give battle to their country’s foes. To ,this 
officer, who had seen long service, there was no 
mistaking their intentions. 

The colonel reined in his horse, and, turning 
in his saddle, shouted: ‘‘ Halt !’ The soldiers 
stopped. ‘‘ Make ready !’’ Down from the shoul- 
ders came the four hundred muskets. ‘‘ Take 
aim!’ The guns were leveled at the little group 
on the bridge. ‘‘ Fi—!’ The rest of the com- 
mand was never uttered. 

Fred had loaded and primed his gun, and his 
fingers had been twitching nervously at the trig- 
ger. At the first command of ‘‘ Make ready !”’ 
he had raised his gun and leveled it at the 
colonel’s breast. His hands trembled at first, 
for he had never fired at a human being, and he 
found it very different from shooting squirrels. 


TO VICTORY. 
At the ‘* Take aim !’’ his hands steadied, and, as 
the final command of ‘‘ Fire!’ was about to be 
given, he took a last careful glance along the 
barrel of his gun, and pulled the trigger. 

The British colonel threw up his hands, his 
sword dropped to the ground, and he toppled 
lifeless from the saddle. 


As he fell, his troops 
fired. 


Several of the patriots tumbled forward 
on their faces. 

The reverend captain shouted ‘‘Give it to 
’? They did ‘give it to’em!’’ as fast as 
they could fire and load, and fire. 

The Americans had an advantage in. that 
nearly everyone of them had handled a gun 
ever since they were old enough to hold one, 
and the front ranks of the red coats showed 
many a gap as testimony of their true aim. 

But the British could see that they were few 
in numbers, and so, at an order from the lieu- 
tenant colonel, they charged down the 
bridge. 

They were met by a hot and deadly fire and 
a fierce resistance. The Rev. Amos Cortlandt, 
not taking time to reload after his first dis- 
charge, grasped his musket by the barrel and 
wielded the heavy weapon like a_balestick. 
Next to him stood Fred, loading and firing un- 
til the enemy was right upon them, then, fol- 
lowing his leader’s example, he clubbed his gun, 
and, feeling stronger than he ever had before, 
received the shock of the charge. 

The bridge was not wide enough to admit of 
more than ten men standing abreast, so the 
British could not use their full force in the 
charge. The patriots struck down the leveled 


"em 


upon 


bayonets, and a fierce hand-to-hand struggle en- 


sued. Fred was hurled back a few steps by the 
shock of the impact. He sprang forward again 
in time to see a redcoat about to. run Captain 
Cortlandt through with 


his bayonet. Raising 
his gun high in the air, 


Fred brought the stock 
down with stunning force upon the English- 
man’s head. It crushed through the shako, and 
the soldier sank to the ground. 

Numbers had now begun to tell, and slowly, 
but surely, the stubbornly fighting patriots were 
being forced back, every step of their retreat be- 
ing marked by dead and dying soldiers of both 
sides, who lay thick upon the bridge. Fred 
saw that, unless something was done, and done 
quickly, the Americans would surely be de- 
feated. Only about half of their original force 
remained, and many of them were wounded. 

Just then Fred caught sight of a keg of pow- 
der, which had been brought along for reserve 
ammunition, and instantly a 


scheme sprang 





“HE SPRANG FORWARD AGAIN IN TIME TO SEE 


A REDCOAT 





ABOUT Te CAPTAIN CORTLANDT THROUGH 


WITH HIS BAYONET.’’ 


up in his brain. Desperate, dangerous, a for- 
lorn hope it was, but if successful would proba- 
bly turn the tide of battle. He spoke a few 
words to the captain, who at first shook his head, 
and then ‘All right, you can try it, but 
be careful. You will be running a great risk !’ 
back to the ; 
Staggered, for there was more than one wound 
in his body that fitted a Layonet, Reaching the 
keg, he lifted it, and, unnoticed by the combat- 
ants above, slid down the declivity to the river's 


said ° 


Fred staggered where kee lay. 


edge. Rising to his knees, he crept up the bank 
again, this time under the bridge, pushing the 
When he reached to within a 
few feet of where the bridge touched the bank, 
he stopped, and setting the keg on end, knocked 
out the bung. Then, taking it up again, he 
started at a point under the edge of the bridge, 
and carefully spilled a little powder as he walked 


keg before him. 


until he had a train laid back 
r the middle of the bridge. There 
a little heap, and, laying the keg 


slowly backward, 
to a spot unde 
he poured out 
on its side, propped with a stone, he piled up 
the powder se that it led directly into the bung- 
hole. Then, emerging from under the bridge, 
he gave a peculiar cry. 
The patriots were fighting like demons, but 
had been forced back, step by step, until only a 
few feet of the bridge remained in their posses- 


sion. The superior force of the British was tell- 


ing, and Captain Cortlandt was seen to glance 
over his shoul 


He whis- 
next to him, ‘‘ Pass the word 


der two or three times. 
pered to the man 
| give the order, and to retreat 


r your lives !”’ 


to retreat wher 
quickly ; run f 
him bewildered for a mo- 
ment, and then did as directed. 

As the last notes of Fred’s call echoed out the 


The man gazed at 
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reverend captain shouted his order. The word 
had been passed, and at the command the pa- 
triots turned and ran. 

The British, thinking that they had given up 
the struggle, gave a loud cheer and pursued 
them hotly. 
there was a deafening explosion ! 

The bridge rose high in the air, and then fell, 
the timbers mixed in horrible confusion 
dead and dying soldiers ! 

Fred had fired the mine! When he saw that 
the patriots had reached a safe distance he had 
stooped, and, striking flint to steel, dropped a 
spark into the train of powder, and then took to 
his heels. 

After the explosion the patriots turned, and, 
with a few minutes of hard fighting, forced the 
remaining Britishers to surrender. 


As they streamed across the bridge 


with 
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Then they looked for Fred. He was found 
unconscious, with the blood running from his 
mouth and nose, having been unable to get far 
enough away to escape the explosion. Tenderly 
they picked him up and carried him back to 
town. Kind hands tended to his wounds, and, 
after three weeks’ careful nursing, aided by his 
sound constitution, he was up and about again. 

Fred found himself the hero of the town. The 
boys crowded around him, and thought it an 
honor to know him. The Rev. Amos Cortlandt 
declared that ‘‘such a spirit is needed by Wash- 
ington !’ and, promising to care for Mrs. Saw- 
yer, induced her to allow Fred to join the Conti- 
nental army. 

When at last freedom was declared, the young 
hero returned as Captain Frederick Sawyer of 
the Army of the United States of America. 
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CHAPTER 


XI. 


THE BURGLAR’S DEFEAT. 


y) ERA LI ) 
notice 


did not pause to 
that the intruder 
was a man much larger 
than himself. He had 
plenty of courage, and lost 
sight of prudence. He 
sprang forward and seized the burglar. 

The latter turned at this unexpected 
tack. He alarmed at first, but when he 
saw that his assailant was only a boy he laughed 
harshly. 

‘Why, you little bantam!’ he exclaimed, 
‘how dare you interfere with me?’ 

‘You had better leave the room at 
said Gerald, undaunted. 

‘Well, if I don’t!’ repeated the intruder, 
mockingly. ‘‘ You'll make me, perhaps?” 

‘‘How did you get in?—by the window?” 

‘‘Never mind how I got in. Clear out of my 
Have you got a watch or money about 
your clothes ?”’ 

This was addressed to Abel. 

‘* Don’t kill me, Mr. Burglar !’’ 
ready to cry. 


at- 
was 


once,”’ 


“Tf you don’t——’’ 


way ! 


wailed Abel, 
‘Pll give you all IT have.” 


“Then be quick about it! 
clothes ?”’ 

‘*Tn the closet.’’ 

“Then get them, 
about it.”’ 

‘‘Don’t do anything of the sort, Abel !’’ said 
Gerald. ‘‘This man shall not rob you!’ 


Where are your 


and don’t waste any time 


‘Why, you impudent young rascal!’ ex- 
claimed the intruder, fiercely. 
mind to wring your neck !”’ 


‘*T have a great 


**T tell you once more to leave the house !’’ 

This was too much for the irascible burglar. 
He seized Gerald, and, throwing him down, 
pressed his knee on his breast. Gerald struggled 
as well as he could, but he was only a boy, and 
his assailant a strong What harm 
would have been done to him cannot be known. 
Abel, so far from helping him, stood by, trem- 
bling. 


was han. 


Finally, in a paroxysm of fear, he ran 
from the room, and locked himself in the small 
room which had been occupied by Gerald. 

‘*Now what shall I do to you?’ demanded 
the burglar between his closed teeth, glaring at 
his prostrate victim. 


See Synopsis in June Number. 
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Gerald was not called upon to reply, for there 
was help at hand. 

_A tall, muscular figure, arrayed in night- 
costume, suddenly dashed into the room, seized 
the triumphant burglar, and, pulling him back 
with irresistible strength, threw him upon the 
floor en his back with such force that he thought 
his back was broken. 

‘“What in !’ ejaculated the ruffian, in 
mingled surprise and dismay. 


LET ME GO, AND I WON’ 


Looking up he saw the blacksmith bending 
over him. 

‘*What are you doing, you skunk ?’’ he cried, 
apparently preparing for a second attack. 

‘“Who are you?”’ growled the intruder. 

“Tm not a boy, and I’m more than a match 
for you !”’ 

‘Let me go!’ said the other, beginning to find 
a retreat advisable. 


“Not till I see who you are. Gerald, light 


the lamp; I want to take a look at this man’s 


’ 


face.’ 


The burglar struggled to rise, but he was as 


as Gerald had he 
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lielpless in the grasp of the stalwart blacksmith 
en in his. 

Gerald lighted the lamp and held it near the 
ill-favored countenance of the visitor. 

‘Aha, I know you!’ said Alonzo 
‘¢You are the man who broke into a store in 
Hillsdale last week. You got away from us then, 
to have a settlement with you.” 
ind I won’t take anything—l 


Crane. 


but now I mea 
‘‘Let me go 
swear | won't 


FAKE ANYTIHIIN 


‘| do 


round 


As long as I am 
vou find it a hard job to rob the 
house. \ thought you had only boys to 


think you will. 


deal with, I’m too large a boy for you to 
handle.’’ 


‘Tf vou don’t let me go 


Pil kill you some 
day.’’ 

‘* That’ be day 
Gerald, di 
line ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Crane.’ 
‘Then get it, and 


inv more harm.’’ 


reckon. 
know where there is a clothes- 


after to-morrow, I 


he can’t do 


I'll bind this man so that 


y 


4 
7 
4 
q 
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Gerald took the lamp, went downstairs, and 
soon returned with the clothesline. 

‘*Now, if you ll help me, I'll tie this fellow so 
he can’t do any mischief.”’ 

Despite his desperate struggles the intruder 
was bound hand and foot. He almost foamed 
at the mouth in his ungovernable anger, but it 
did no good. 

‘* Now,’’ said the blacksmith, ‘‘I am going to 
put him in the closet and lock the door. If you 
don’t mind, Gerald, I'll exchange rooms with 
you. Iwill sleep here, and you can go up to 
my room in the attic. I think, my friend, you'll 
be safe till morning.”’ 

‘This is Abel’s room, Mr. Crane.’’ 

** And where is Abel ?”’ 

‘“T don’t know. I think he 
next chamber.’’ 


went into the 


‘*Let him stay there ! 
as a mouse, 


He is about as brave 
And hark you, Gerald, bring down 
I have a revolver in my pocket that 
I may have occasion to use.” 


my clothes. 

The ruffian was thoroughly cowed. He cursed 
his bad luck in tackling a man like the black- 
smith, anc no 
thrust into the closet. 

It was remarkable that Mrs. Lane should have 
slept through all this disturbance without awak- 
ing, but she was a sound sleeper. 


made resistance when he was 


In the morn- 
ing Gerald went out to summon assistance, and 
the ruffian was conveyed to the lockup, from 
which he was in the afternoon transferred to the 
county jail. 

It appears that he had gained admittance to 
the house by climbing the lightning rod to a bal- 
cony just outside the window of the large cham- 
ber occupied by Abel. The latter was so thor- 
oughly frightened by the events of the night that 
he voluntarily proposed to return to the small 
bedroom, and Gerald was able again to occupy 
his own room. Mrs. Lane protested against 
the change, but Abel declared with emphasis 
that he would not again sleep in the 
chamber. 

‘“*T wouldn’t do it for a dollar a night!’ he 
declared. 


large 


Gerald acquiesced in the new arrangement, 
and felt grateful to the burglar for having been 
the means of restoring to him his own room. 

A little later than he anticipated Mr. Crane 
left Portville. 

‘*Good-by, Mirandy,”’ he said. ‘ I’ve enjoyed 
my visit, and the burglar made it more lively 
than I anticipated. 
Hillsdale to see us ?”’ 


“Tt is hard for me to get away, Alonzo. I 


When are you coming to 
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have two boys to look after, and I cannot well 
be spared,”’ 

‘‘Come whenever it is convenient, then.’ I 
can’t promise to make, your visit as lively as 
mine has been, unless my friend the burglar 
manages to escape from jail.’’ 

‘**T will go with you to the cars, Mr. Crane,”’ 
said Gerald. 

‘‘T wish you would,’’ said the blacksmith, 
warmly. ‘‘If you ever find it in your way to 
come to Hillsdale, I will give you the best room 
in the house.”’ 

‘Shall I bring Abel with me ?’’ asked Gerald, 
smiling. 

‘‘!’m not at all particular about seein’ him. 
You seem a good deal nearer to me than he 
does, even if he is a blood relation. When do 
you go to work ?”’ 

“On Monday.’”’ 

‘You won’t stay in the grocery long—I'll 
predict that. If you ever have a notion of be- 
comin’ a blacksmith, I'll take you into my em- 
ploy, and be glad to do it.”’ 

**T’]l bear it in mind, Mr. Crane.’’ 

When the train had started, and his new friend 
was fairly on his way home, Gerald could not 
help thinking soberly of his own unpromising 
future. If Mrs. Lane had been more like her 
brother, rough and uneducated as he was, he 
felt that he could like her better. He at least 
had a good heart. 

On his way home he met Mr. Nugent. 

**Good morning, Gerald,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, in a friendly tone. ‘‘ Have you had any 
more exciting experiences ?”’ 

‘s’'Ves, sit. 
by a burglar.” 

‘Indeed! That is something new for Port- 
ville. Did he take anything ?’’ 

‘‘No; he was taken himself.”’ 

‘‘Surely you were not a match for him?’ 

‘*No, sir; but Mr. Crane captured him, and 
he is now in the lockup.” 

‘‘Ah, yes; our good friend tlfe blacksmith. 
He is a muscular man.”’ 


Last night our house was entered 


‘‘He is going home happy with the check 
that you gave him.”’ 

‘*T was glad to be of service to him, as he in 
all probability saved my life. But I have not 
You must apply to me 
whenever you need assistance. 
Mr. Tubbs’s store on Monday ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 


done anything for you. 


Do you go into 


‘‘Come round next Saturday evening and tell 
me how you like it. I was your father’s friend ; 
I shall be glad if you will consider me yours.’’ 
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‘*T shall be very glad to do so, Mr. Nugent,” 
said Gerald, earnestly. 

‘“Who that talking with ?’’ 
asked Abel, whom he met a minute later. 

‘Mr. Nugent.’’ 

‘*The rich man? 


me ? 


was you were 


Why didn’t you introduce 


‘*T will some time if I have the opportunity.” 

‘“You are going to work Monday, Ma tells 
me.’’ 

Yes.” 

‘*She says a grocery store will be a good place 
for you.”’ 

‘“Would you like it ?”’ 

‘* No. 
gineer—I haven’t decided which.”’ 

Gerald He had very little faith in 
Abel’s ever amounting to much. 


I’m going to be a lawyer or a civil en- 


smiled. 


CHAPTER NII. 
\ GROCER’S CLERK. 

Earty Monday morning Gerald went over to 
Mr. Tubbs’s grocery store and reported for duty. 
to 
the prices of leading commodities, and he took 
his place behind the counter. There 
young man of twenty-three in the grocer’s em- 


The grocer gave him some _ instructions 


as 


was a 


ploy—a cousin of Mrs. Tubbs’s, named Charles 
Brandon 


He was rather an unattractive-look- 
ing young man, with a pimply face, and small 
eves with a shifting expression. Gerald already 
knew him slightly, but did not like him. Twice 
he had seen him under the influence of liquor, 
and knew that he frequented a pool room in the 
village patronized by a low class of young men. 

‘So going to be fellow clerks, eh ?”’ 
said Brandon, with a disagreeable smile. 


we are 

‘*T suppose so,”’ 

‘*T always looked upon you as one of the tip- 
tops! I never thought you would be willing to 
become a boy in a grocery !”’ 

‘Tam not willing.’’ 
‘¢ Then why did you come ?”’ 


‘Tam not my own master. 


the 


Mrs. Lane, my 


stepmother, made arrangement with Mr. 
Tubbs.”’ 

‘“T expect you feel above it?” 

‘*T don’t say that, but it’s not to my taste.”’ 

‘* How much will you get ?”’ 

Gerald had no objection to tell, and answered, 
quietly : ‘‘ Three dollars a week.”’ 

‘‘That ain’t much. I get six and my board. 
You know, | with Mr. Tubbs. 
cousin of Mrs. Tubbs.’’ 


‘Do you like it ?”’ 


board Tm it 
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‘No; I have 
a man is my) 
fered with.’’ 

> No one likes to 

*‘ Just so. I se 
rate.”’ 

As the 
self quite busy 
weigh butter 
were called for, 
of |} 

Early in the aft 
the books of the 
mixed-up state 


too much looking after. When 
he doesn’t want to be inter- 


be interfered with.”’ 
vou and I will get along first- 


¢ advanced Gerald found him- 

It awkward at first to 
nd sugar and other articles that 
but he was quick, and soon 


morn 


was 


“got 
the hang ’’ is new duties. 
he was introduced to 
concern, and found them in a 
as neither Mr. Tubbs nor his 
chief salesman knew anything about book-keep- 
ing. He suggested to the grocer to buy a new 
book, which | sreed to do. 
About time his friend 
came into the st 
two pounds of s 
‘Tt seems 
Gerald,’’ he s 
** It seems s 
‘* How do 
‘T don’t 
been here lo 
“° it's 
position with 


ernoon 


sup] John Holman 
and he weighed out for him 
igar. 


id to see you behind the counter, 


amt 
1 like it ?’’ 
it very well, but I have hardly 
ough to judge.”’ 
that should fill such a 
| your book learning.’’ 


a si you 

Gerald sm 

“*T shan't e much use for my Greek and 

Latin here,’ said. ‘* Suppose | make them 

over to you 
“They w 

Gerald. 


when 


help me in pegging shoes, 
the time will come 
useful. You won’t 


But, never mind; 
find them 
life.’’ 

ype not.”’ 
el entered the store. 

ut ham till he saw Gerald and a 


» his face. * 


you 
stay here all 
‘*T certai he 
Just then A 
He looked 
smile lighted 
**Ma wants 5 
butter 
‘*Here’s a tin 
“Why do 
John. 


ou to bring home four pounds: of 


when you come to supper,’’ he said. 
pail to put it in”’ 
vou take it yourself?’ asked 
‘* Because I don’t choose to,’’ answered Abel, 
superciliously 
‘“*T will take it,’’ 
At this nt 


where he was standing. 


said Gerald, quietly. 
mome the grocer came round to 
‘You can go 
Gerald put 
John Holmar 
‘“ How cal 
asked John, | 
‘* Because | 


to supper, Gerald,’’ he said. 
up the butter, and went out with 


ou stand Abel’s insolence?’’ 


tly. 
He is 


lespise him. only acting 
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according to his nature. 
eall a cad.”’ 


He is what the English 


‘* He thinks himself superior to you.”’ 

‘* He ia probably alone in that opinion, and I] 
don’t mind what he thinks.’’ 

In the evening, 


when the store closed, Bran- 
don said to him : 

‘Come round to the pool room and play a 
game with me, Gerald.’’ 

‘*Thank you, but I don’t play pool.”’ 

**T will teach you. You will learn easily.”’ 

‘* How much does it cost ?’’ 

‘Five cents a cue.”’ } 

‘* My salary is so small that I can’t afford it.”’ 

‘* Well, come in at any rate and see the play- 
ing.”’ 

To this Gerald assented. He had never en- 
tered the room, but had some curiosity to see it. 
Accordingly he went in and found a collection of 
village roughs. Brandon entered a game then be- 
ing played, and Gerald sat down and looked on. 

At one end of the room was a bar, to which 
the players adjourned at intervals. 

‘*Won’t you have something, Gerald ?”’ asked 
Brandon, whose turn came to treat at the end of 
the first game. 

‘*No, thank you.”’ 

‘*T won’t tell your ma,’’ said his fellow clerk, 
with a smile. 


HAVE SOMETHING, GERALD ?’ 


ASKED BRANDON,”? 


‘Tam not sure that she would care, but I 
would rather not drink.’’- 

‘IT see you haven't graduated from Sunday 
school,’’ said Brandon, with a little sneer. 

Gerald did not answer, nor did he heed the 
sneer. 

He observed that when Brandon paid for the 
drinks and the game in which he was a loser, he 
handed the bartender a five-dollar bill and thrust 
the change carelessly into his vest-pocket with 
the air of a millionaire. Considering the mod- 
erate pay he received, Gerald was surprised at 
the freedom with which he spent his money. 

At the end of half an hour he left the pool 
room and went home. 

Mrs. Lane and Abel were still up. 

‘‘Here comes the young grocer !’’ said Abel, 
with a malicious smile. 

‘Are you just out of the store ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Lane. 

‘‘No. IT walked awhile with Mr. Brandon, the 
head clerk.’’ 

‘* How do vou like it as far as you’ ve got ?”’ 
asked Abel. 

‘T don’t like it.’’ 

‘*T suppose you would rather be at school.’’ 

‘*T certainly should.” 

“Yes; it would be easier.”’ 

‘‘That is not my reason.”’ 














‘What is your reason ?”’ 
‘*T think I am wasting my time in a grocery 
store.”’ 
** You get paid for it, don’t you ?”’ 
‘Yes ; I shall be paid a small sum.”’ 
‘* Abel,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I don’t 
have you talk with Gerald on this subject. As 
he goes on he will get contented, and will see 
that I have planned for the best. Now, as it is 
near ten o'clock, we may as well go to bed.’’ 
The next morning Gerald rose earlier than 
the rest of the family and breakfasted by him- 


care to 


self. It was a comfort to him to occupy his own 
bed chamber. Abel had been so thoroughly 


frightened by the visit of the burglar that he ab- 
solutely refused to occupy the large 
though urged to do so by his mother, who did 
not like to think that he was less luxuriously 
provided for than Gerald. 


room, 


‘Well, how did you make out, Mr. Bran- 
don ?’’ asked Gerald, of his fellow clerk. 

‘*T had bad luck. I spent over two dollars 
iast evening.”’ 

‘Tt wouldn’t do for me to spend so much. | 
only receive three dollars a week.”’ 

‘*T couldn’t get along without the pool room. 
After standing all day in this dull store I need a 
little recreation.’’ 

Gerald could not understand 


how Brandon 
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could afford to spend so much money in the 
evening, or how he could have anything left for 
clothing and necessary expenses. 

During the day he overheard a conversation 
between Mr. Tubbs and a neighbor. 
Tubbs?’ asked the latter. 
‘*Tseem to do a good business,’’ answered the 


‘vet, I don’t know how it is, I find it 
? 


sé 


Tow is business, 


grocer, 

very hard to meet my bills as they come due. 
‘You are looked upon as a thriving man.”’ 
‘‘T ought to be, but it is as I told you. I 

can’t understand it. There have been times when 


I did less business and made more money.”’ 


u don’t make as large profits ?”’ 
I sell at the same prices, and I 


ore fc rr gt “ ds. x 


‘** Perhaps y 

** Yes, I do. 
don’t pay any 

Gerald thought over this problem, and it puz- 
zled him too. It set him to examining the books 
which were under his charge. The result was 
very favorable to the business. From the books, 
it should have paid well. 

But the next day a startling light was thrown 
upon the mystery 

Gerald saw Brandon go to the money drawer 
to deposit fifty which he had received in 
payment for some He did deposit 
it, but at the same time he slyly drew out a bill 
which he carried away with him. 

‘* That explains it !’ thought Gerald, drawing 
a deep breath. ‘*‘ What ought I to do?” 


ents, 


eroceries. 


( To he continued, ) 
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‘* OPEN YOUR MOUTH, SIR CROCODILE. 

He pulled them out; it took some while; 
And ¢hen that toothless crocodile 

Had not guzte such a pleasing smile 


Whene’er he smole. 


But what cared he? For, tight and trim, 
The dentist made a set for him 
And then, when o’er his features grim 


A smile there stole, 


You might have traversed many a mile, 
You would not meet a crocodile 
Who had such an engaging smile 


Whene’er he smole. 
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THE 


THERE was a certain carter who owned several 
wagons, and one evening, when he was asked 
how many kinds of articles he carried, he told a 
short story of his career. The story is given in 
his own style, with certain omissions of words or 


parts of words. The omissions when supplied 


SOLUTION OF THE “CHANCE” 

THE answer to last month’s problem is as fol- 
lows: A young German musician, who was a 
pupil of Gluck, was greatly interested in thé plant 
shown in our picture, which is by some people 
supposed to be a symbol of good luck. He was 
told that its possession insured /uckiness to a per- 
son who had previously been luckless. He said 
that he preferred what is called a luck-penny. 
However, he went into the fields, and a large 
collection of hens clucked a welcome, clucking it 
with a hearty American cluck. He intended to 


eieht-wWaeons, And-I carry: 
Bes.in 71 %e 2 5 a Te, 


PROBLEM OF 


PROBLEM 


Them. - 


THE CARTER. 

will give the names of eight articles which the 
carter carried at different times in his wagons. 
Some of the articles are made with a part of one 
word, others with parts of two words which are 
side by side, while one word stands alone. 
see if you can find these eight words. 


Now 


IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


pick but one of the /uck plants, but succeeded in 
plucking several. After they were plucked he 
pressed them in a book, and pluckily went about 
his business, hoping that his talisman would 
make amends for his former unluckiness, for un- 
luckily he had been very unfortunate. The plant 
plucker, although one of the pluckiest of men, 
found that there was little virtue in his /uck-find, 
and decided to thereafter depend entirely on his 
own exertions, and give up all faith in what is 
called luck. 























Our minds are shot with moods, as a fabric is shot 
with colors 


Your true German loves to talk about foreign politics 
and native beer. 


The pun isa clown among jokes, but a well turned 


paradox is the polished comedian. 


Faith among different people is like eating out of the 
same dish with different colored spoons. 


. * 


x 


It used to be said of Emerson that he gave his list- 
ener in one hour thoughts that would last him days for 
reflection. 


A waggish critic in London threatens to bring out an 
edition of George Meredith’s novels done into English 
by himself, as editor. 


Why do so many good people love to hear about sin? 
Although the sinner takes no interest in a saint, it is 
the latter who has an uneasy interest about the doings 
of the sinner. 


Sunday afternoon in the country in summer lays a 
certain spell upon everybody, which seems to go to the 
head. They cannot somehow feel week day. There is 
a curious atmosphere either of orthodoxy or unortho- 
doxy in which they breathe. Sunday throws the world 
out of gear, and perhaps it is best to get out of gear 


5 


once a week. 


It is significant how strongly the newspaper has de- 
throned the political orator during a Presidential cam- 
paign and made the meeting and the hustings com- 
paratively obsolete. Half a century ago, during a Pres- 
idential year, the whole land was agog with barbe- 
cues, mass meetings and political gatherings in groves 
and under tents, and the welkin rang from the Aro- 
stook to the Rio Grande with platform oratory. But 
discussion has been transformed to the columns of the 
press, and the voter reads instead of listening. Political 
committees spend the money once devoted to gather- 
ings, music, processions and fireworks to the scattering 
of partisan leaflets and caricatures in hamlets, villages 


and streets. Reason, logic and persuasion with reflec- 
tion has taken the place of the political claptrap satir- 
ized by the Pickwickians in the Eatonswill election 
doings pictured by Dickens and ‘‘ Phiz.”’ 


That the distinetive American character is intensely 
emotional no one will deny, and in this emotion lies 
the difference in the characteristics of the New World 
and the Old. The great freedom of our vast country, 
with its republican institutions, and the independence 
which our social laws give to women, reveal an abso- 
lutely new type In England the young 
girl is tied to her helpless and depend- 
ent. In France the society ‘‘ miss’’ is almost as badly 
off as if she lived in Turkey. In Germany the fraulein 
is merely a dol Here things are entirely different. 
Women think and act for themselves from their earliest 
years, and with this license are freer, and, as a rule, 
make better wives than do the marriageable girls of 
other countries. A few years in Europe is a wonderful 
expander for the mind, and the true American girl will 
return to her own ce vantry with the rough edges chipped 
off—an exampk all the world. 


f femininity. 
mother ; she 


How poetic seem the names of many States of the 
Union, when traced back to derivatives. For instance: 
Idaho, in aboriginal tongue, signifies ‘‘ mountain sheen 
of the morning sun’’—an appropriate name for any 
portion of its area, as all travelers in it readily perceive. 
The inhabitants of lowa, however, contradict the hid- 
den meaning of the name, which is ‘fa drowsy one.” 
Kansas signifies smoky water,” and it was appropri- 
ate in its early history of border warfare over the terri- 
torial slavery question of 1853. No flatboatman or cap- 
tain of a Mississippi steamboat fails, in sailing along 
the watery confines of Tennessee, to detect the Indian 
significance of its origin, ‘river of the great bend.’ 
The Utahs were, in tribal significatice, ‘dwellers in 
the mountains.”’ Wisconsin means “fa wild rushing 
channel,”? and Wyoming ‘‘ broad plains.’’ Alaska sig- 
nifies ‘‘the great land,’’ Arizona “‘a sand, hill,’’ Cali- 
fornia most inappropriately ‘‘the hot furnace.’’ Ala- 
bama was a word among the Muskogee tribe, meaning 
‘here we rest,”’ and it was agreeably spoken once by 
travel -wornh, adve nturous Spaniards. 
taken from ‘‘ bow on the smoky water’ 


Arkansas was 
* in Indian par- 
lance. Florida has more than maintained its significa- 
tion of flowery. Illinois, especially respect to its 
champion city of Chicago, realizes its meaning—‘“‘ tribes 
of men.’’ On the prosaic side many States take name 
from personages or places in the Old World. 

The nicknames of some States take on a sort of bur- 
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lesque meaning. As, for example : Connecticut, the 
‘‘ Nutmeg State ’’; Georgia, the ‘‘ Buzzard State ;”’ Kan- 
‘“‘Jayhawker’’; Illinois, ‘‘ the Sucker State’’; North 
Carolina, ‘‘ the Tar-heel State ’’; Michigan, ‘the Wolv- 
erine State’’; Ohio, ‘‘the Buckeye’’; Indiana, ‘ the 
Hoosier,’’ and Wisconsin ‘‘the Badger.’’ While other 
States take dignified nicknames, as: ‘‘ Empire’’ for 
New York, ‘‘ Keystone’’ for Pennsylvania, ‘Silver 
State’? for Nevada, ‘Old Dominion” for Virginia, 
‘‘Palmetto”’ for South Carolina, ‘‘Lake State’’ for 
Michigan, washed by Superior, Huron, Erie, and the 
expanse of water of its own generic name. 


Sas, 


% 
* * 


How to address royalty, archbishops, bishops, et hoc 
genus omne, is, perhaps, scarcely an interesting subject 
to a public so republican as the American nation ; and 
the rigid etiquette displayed on state occasions would 
be apt to create a smile on these Western shores. A 
good story, however, is told of Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
the proprietor and editor of London Truth, and which 
now appears in print for the first time : Labouchere is, 
or at all events was, at the time of the story, a great 
friend of the Prince of Wales. An acquaintance of the 
former approached him, and said : ‘‘ Isn’t it rather awk- 
ward dining with the Prince, Labouchere ? How do you 
address him?’ ‘‘Oh,’’ replied Labouchere, laughing, 
‘‘T have no difficulty in that. When the soup is served, 
I say ‘Your Royal Highness,’ and the fish generally 
finds me calling him ‘Wales.’ The meat makes us 
more chummy, and it is generally ‘ Albert’ then ; and 
at the end of dinner he invariably dubs me ‘ Labby,’ 


and I hail him as ‘ Bertie’ !’’ Si non 2 vero 2 ben trovato, 


In this pending Presidential campaign this view from 
a recent essay seems particularly applicable to par- 
tisans : ‘‘ Every man appears to belong by nature to two 
classes—the first formed for action, the second for crit- 
icism. The function of the former is to do all the work 
of life, and that of the latter to find fault with it when 
done.”’ 

Poe’s Raven seems to have perched upon the 
banner of every party organization, and to be croaking : 
“Tf you vote for the other fellow, it will elect one 
whom ‘unmerciful disaster followed fast and followed 
faster.’’’ There is 
Island a 


said to be residing on’ Long 
who wishes to live un- 
He 
has lived through every Presidential contest since that 
of Jefferson, and in every one has heard some raven 
croak disaster if the “other fellow ”’ reached the 
White House, and vet the veteran never failed to find 


veteran centenarian 
til election day, in order to cast a last ballot. 


the country righting itself after every supposed ‘ over- 
throw of the Constitution ”’ and to see a defeated party 

like a pugilist—‘ the 
round,” 


coming up smiling in next 
In such a time as the present what voter in any party 
can otherwise than profitably recall these words from 


Washington’s farewell address: ‘‘ You cannot shield 


vourselves too much against the jealousies and heart- 
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burnings which spring from the expedients of party to 
acquire influence within particular districts by mis- 
representing the opinions and aims of other districts. 
These misrepresentations tend to render alien to each 
other those who ought to be bound together by fra- 
ternal affection.”’ ‘ 


“*T believe you would laugh at your mother’s funer- 
al,’’ was a remark made by a particularly sour-faced 
man to a more than usually smiling and bedimpled 
friend. And when the latter said that he was 
say he had done so, the former collapsed into a digni- 
fied and disgusted reverie. But, though it is an un- 
usual thing to see a man with a face on which a smile 
eternally beams, it is surely not unpleasant. 


sorry to 


A sense 
of the ridiculous is always pleasant, even though sur- 
rounded by mournful accompaniments. On the other 
hand, an eternal sun is not conducive to happiness. 
Said a man in San Diego, Cal., where the sun seems to 
shine forever, and the temperature is neither hot nor 
cold, and the flowers grow all around you: ‘Oh, for 
goodness sake! I wish it would rain or snow, or do 
something of that sort, for I’m tired of this eternal sun- 
shine!’ His friend remarked that he wouldn’t be a 
good denizen in those regions whose climate we are 
always taught will be everlasting sunshine. 


Lord Ronald Gower, a brother of the Duke of 
Sutherland, has undertaken in London the role of 
dress reformer for his sex. He has issued ukases 


against the ubiquitous black of evening dress for gen- 
tlemen and the tall silk hat of the street. He counsels 
a return to the gay cavalier toilets of the last century. 
It isa curious sarcasm that recently a man was found 
drowned in the bay of New York City habited in im- 
maculate evening dress. The police reported that he 
was cither a gentleman returning from an evening re- 
ception to fall from a ferryboat, or else he ‘was a waiter. 
At many social functions in the evening it is difficult to 
distinguish the male guest from the male waiter, for 
their toilets of black with white tie and satin-lined col- 
lar are identical. A gentleman not long ago called at a 
fancy dress ball for the purpose of escorting his daugh- 
ters home, when the usher said : ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but 
no one is admitted unless he personates some charac- 
ter.’’ ‘* Very good,”’ rejoined the visitor, and he signed 
his name in the register kept at the entrance and 
added, ‘* personating a waiter of the period.’’ Where- 
upon he had to be admitted. But the usual evening 
dress for gentlemen is a necessary tribute to feminine 
toilet. Its dark background is a foil to the gay and 
many colored gowns of the ladies. Lord Ronald Gower 
will find it impossible to banish the ‘‘ chimneypot” 
hat. It befits the average face which the Derby and 
the Alpine hat does not. 
with the latter headgear. 
with 


Ladies associate slouchiness 
Moreover, the salute comes 
from the tall hat. 


more grace 


recall the couplet : 


My lord must 


* Tho’ wrong the mode, comply ; more sense is shown 
By following others’ follies than your own.”’ 
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Tue Appletons are publishing an excellent series of 
little books under the general title : ‘‘ The Library of 
Useful Stories.’”’ Among the volumes already issued of 
this series are “The Story of the Stars,’’ by G. F. 
Chambers ; ‘‘ The Story of ‘Primitive ’ Man,’’ by Ed- 
ward Clodd; ‘The Plants,’”’ by Grant Allen; ‘‘ The 
Farth,’’ by H. G. Seeley, and ‘‘ The Solar System,”’ by 
G. F. Chambers. Then there is ‘‘ The Story of a Piece 
of Coal, What it is, Whence it Comes, and Whither it 
by Edward A. Martin, F.G.S Amidst 
Nature’s Realms,” etce., concise lan- 
guage, some of the marvels 
possessed by a piece of coal, and its aim, as the author 
says in the 


Goes,” , author of * 
which tells in clear, 
without unnecessary detail, 
preface, ‘‘has been to bring together the 
principal facts and wonders connected with it into the 
focus of a where, side by 
found the record of its vegetable 
its discovery and early use, 


few pages, would be 
and mineral history, 
its useful illuminating gas 
and oils, and other important and interesting bearings 
of coal or its products.’’ The little book will be 
of value to the botanist, geologist and chemist, 
teresting reading for everyone. 

Still another “The Library of Useful 
Stories ”’ The Story of Electricity,’’ by John 
Munro, who is the author of several books on the 
same subject. Like all the other issues of this series, 
it is simple, readable, interesting. It tells of the dis- 
electricity, its rapid growth and the many 
uses to which it is put. There are numerous explan- 
atory cuts, a good index and a list of some of the elec- 
trical books recently published. [D. 2 Apple ton & Co., 
New York. 40 cents. 
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The latest 
Novels’ are ** 
dyke 
and 


Issues ‘ Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Lady Val’s Elopement,’’ by John Bicker- 
, Which is full of action and dramatic episodes, 
Nouchette Carey’s ‘The Old, Old Story,” 
which will certainly please those who like /ong novels, 
as it occupies 496 pages of rather small type. This 
series of novels is published in both cloth and paper 
covers at $1.00 and 50 cents, respectively. [The J. B 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Rosa 


‘An Army Wife’’ is Captain Charles King’s latest 
contribution to his rapidly growing list of novels of 


military life. It 


s, of course, a love story, fashioned 
from the 


intrigues of designing women. It tells of a 
young and heartless widow, who, visiting a Western 
fort where a former lover is stationed, tries to make 
trouble between him and his wife. The complications 
that ensue the widow’s arrival, and the spirited 
Indian chases which are now and then brought in to 
give excitement to the story, make the book interest- 
ing and readabk But, although the story is an at- 
tractive one, it is so much like all the other Captain 
King books that it lacks the originality so much sought 
after Captain King is certainly good in 
his line, but the line is growing thin and threadbare 
by too much handling. [F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York. 


upon 


nowadays. 
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A book of value and interest to those intending to 
travel in Switzerland, and to all who are interested to 
any extent in geology, is ‘‘ The Scenery of Switzerland, 
and the Causes to Which it is Due,’’ by Sir John Lub- 
bock, In it the author describes his observations and 
reflections .on several visits to the Alps, and also the 
ews of other scientists. The mountains 
ire described, as aré also the snowfields, 
the glaciers, valleys, rivers and lakes, the action of 
fluences, the Jura, the Upper Aar, ete. 
istrated with views, maps and diagrams. 
Compary, New York. $1.50, 


opinions and \ 
of Switzerland 


rivers, strata i 
The book is ill 
[The Macmillar 


Interesting, and at the same time profitable, reading 
for these days of so much financial, discussion will be 
The Monetary and Banking Problem,’ by 
Logan G. McPherson. It is a simple, easily understood 
presentation of the subject, and gives one a very clear 
idea of financial. There are chapters on bi- 
inking system, the standard of value, 
ularly interesting introduction, giving 
a history of money in its various stages from earliest 
times to the day. [D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 
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John Jacob Astor’s romance, ‘‘ A 
orlds,”’ has just been published by 
New York, at 50 cents. 
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THE LAND BETWEEN THE LOCKS. 


Mr. Atrrep East, whose painting entitled ‘‘ The 
Land Between the Locks’’ is reproduced on page 407 of 
this number, was born at Kettering, in Northampton- 
shire, England. His childhood was marked by the 
propensities usual in those who afterward take to 
art seriously. He could draw before he could talk, 
and actually used to teach drawing to his schoolfellows 
while he was still in pinafores. At the age of ten 
he got his first commission, which was to enlarge pic- 
tures for a traveling lecturer, who paid him in tickets 
for himself and his friends. In spite of these unmis- 
takable fingerposts, however, his parents chose a dif- 
ferent walk in life for their son, and had not cireum- 
stances taken him to Glasgow, where he first made the 
acquaintance of artists, he might never have become a 
painter. In Glasgow he attended the Government 
School of Art, as well as the night class, conducted by 
Mr. Greenlees. Here he worked steadily through the 
different stages up to the life class. Paris succeeded 
Glasgow, and M. Tony Fleury and M. Bouguereau, Mr. 
Greenlees. The first picture Mr. East sent to the 
Academy was painted at Barbizon, and at Barbizon he 
accepted, once for all, the implied theory of the French 
romanticists, and, for that matter, of all decent artists, 
that landscape should not be a copy of nature, but an 
exposure of the artist’s preferences among natural phe- 
nomena and their relations. 

On his return from Paris, Mr. East reéstablished him- 
self in Glasgow, where he was affected to some extent 
by the young school of colorists, although his work 
never took on any characteristic Scottish aspect. After 
some years in Glasgow he migrated to London, where 
at first he was much discouraged to find materialistic 
rather than ideal landscape holding the town. This 
caused no change, however, in his aims, neither did it 
prevent him from winning a place in the front rank of 
the younger painters of landscapes, as every reader 
knows for himself. 

Painters’ lives are not often eventful, and Mr. East’s 
has been no exception to the rule. The chief incident 
in it so far is a visit to Japan. There he spent some six 
months, not on the beaten tracks, but among the coun- 
try people, painting what seemed pictorial in their cus- 
toms and surroundings, and unconsciously importing a 
new vividness and alertness into his own method. 
After his return to England his studies were exhibited 
at the Fine Art Society, in Bond Street, where they 
made a very strong impression by their fine color and 
the quick, frank way in which things had been seen 


and set down. I confess that every collection of pic- 
tures from Japan has left a certain feeling of disap- 
pointment in myself. Writers on the Mikado’s coun- 
try convey a sense of intrinsic difference which I do 
not find echoed by the painters. The Japan of pictures 
is a bright, flowery place, peopled by little figures 
dressed unlike ourselves, who walk in and out of 
houses which look as if a shower of rain would reduce 
them to pulp. But there the difference ends. From no 
picture that I have seen do we get an idea of a fantastic 
civilization corresponding, for example, to that sug- 
gested by ‘“‘“Madame Chrysanthéme,” or a hundred 
more responsible accounts “in print.’’ 

But this sounds like criticism of Mr. East, which is 
not my present business. I have rather to point out 
what he has done, than what he has left for others to 
do. From first to last his way has been to choose some 
scene which appealed to himself and then to clothe it 
in the envelope he prefers. That envelope depends 
partly upon design, which involves the selection and 
the shifting of features, as well as the modulation of 


their contours and masses ; partly, and mainly, on the’ 


treatment of atmosphere and sky. I do not know any 
English painter who excels him in the rendering of 
those delicate, scarcely perceptible vapors which do for 
a landscape what a fine veil does for a-woman. It 
would be tedious for the reader to name a number of 
pictures which cannot be at once referred to, but I 
must instance ‘‘ October Glow,”’ exhibited at the Acad- 
emy in 1890; ‘A Dewy Evening,” which was at the 
Institute in 1891 ; ‘‘ An Autumn Afternoon,”’ from 1892 ; 
and the ‘‘ Dawn,” as remarkable instances of what I 
mean. The characteristic atmosphere of London on a 
January afternoon is not exactly one of those veils 
which beautify, but Mr. East used it to fine effect 
in the picture to which he owed the gold medal he 
won in Paris in 1889. It is called ‘‘A New Neighbor- 
hood.’”’? The picture was, in fact, the view from Mr. 
East’s own back windows in Adamson Road, where he 
then had his studio. 

It is not to be gainsaid that Mr. East stands a little 
aside from the general tendency of English art at the 
moment. The painting of ‘ bits ’’—the short stories of 
art—is not in his line. He is only at his best when he 
has a well-constructed plot, to continue the metaphor, 
on which to hang his execution. But, unlike most of 
those who have felt the same need, he is not in the 
least conventional. His eye sees frankly, his hand is 
governed by the conditions under which he works, and 
his pictures are as full of truth as they are of that order 
in modulation which leads to beauty. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


By CHARLES LOWATER. 


HALE red man’s summer, stained with all ¢ 
That his rude palette knew, has push 
L[ntrusive winte Over hazy skies 
There steals a calm to all the year dei 
A time to pause, to rest and meditate ; 


A time to peace and beauty consecrate. 


And I have reached those halcyon days, i life, 


Like bygone summer, throws a sunset 
Over the hours. Past ts the ardent strif 

But hazy memortes that come and go 
Keep warm my heart; tt seems another spri 


Has stolen in beneath death's icy wing. 
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Drawn by T. J. Fogarty. See Story * Love Mad as the Torrent.” 
“GO GET THAT WREATH AND CROWN YOUR QUEEN.”’ 





